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An Unrecognized Philanthr 








The world has great confidence in a “ consensus ” 
of opinion. Yet how often does a consensus block 
the wheels of progress! How prone are we to take 
consensus as finality!* Ten physicians agree upon 
the treatment of a case. But their ten opinions are 
at one because all ten of them have been drawn from 
one book or teacher, without any new experimental 
factor entering into the individual decisions. Is that 
fairly a consensus? Ten other physicians are like- 
wise agreed, but their agreement arises out of ten 
separate experiences and processes of reasoning. That 
is a consensus, and worth all that unanimity is worth 
in human affairs. The question is, Have the ten 
opinions come from one original source of which 
they are merely lifeless echoes, or have they come 
from ten original sources to find themselves at one? 


Reading is naturally a quicker and easier operation 
than writing. It costs more to give than to receive. 
It costs less to produce a bad sentence than a good 
one, and, correspondingly, it costs less to read a good 


sentence than a bad one. He must, therefore, be a 


| ter standard of measurement than one that is closely 


664 
and he is a pattern to us all so far. 
| now going the rounds of a four-year-old child who, 


good writer who can keep his reader just in pace with 
him,—in pace, though not abreast; for the writer must 
lead his reader if he would interest and stimulate 
him. The readér’s thinking must be behind the 
writer, and not before him. The reader who con- 
tinually outstrips the writer’s thought while he still 
lags on with his words, is wearied, unsatisfied, and 
loses his respect for his author, as an author. The 
great trouble with most writers, says Emerson, is that 
“they spread too thin.” To keep thought and words 
together,—this is the problem for all who would 
handle the pen. And it is a fresh problem, with 
every accomplished writer, every time he writes. 


Exact measurements are out of place in hearty and 
affectionate speech ; even though sincerity and truth- 
fulness in such speech must never be counted unim- 
portant. It is not righd to say that we are glad to 
see another, or that we love him dearly, when that is 
not the truth; but when we do love another, or are- 
glad to see him, it is right for us to say so without 
stinting or measuring our words, Extravagance in 
such a case is a great deal better than exactness; 
indeed, extravagance is exactly what is wanted, The 
Bible measure for kindly words and ways is more 
than a measure ; it is a measure “ pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over.” That is a bet- 


up to the limits, in any affectionate outgiving of spirit 
and feeling. A child realizes this truth instinctively, 
A story is just 


when asked how much she loved her father, answered 
promptly : “ As many pounds as twenty tjmes all the 
counting there is, and twenty millions» more than 
that.” And that was the way to answer such a 
question. It was a great deal better and a great deal 
truer than if it had been expressed in cold-blooded 
exactness. Let no one be afraid of giving over- 
measure in measureless love. 


How to study the Bible in the Sunday-school, is a 
question that has been much in discussion, on both 
sides of the ocean, for the past twenty years. Four 
distinct plans have been advocated: The study of 
doctrines as doctrines ; the study of duties as duties; 
the study of the life of Christ as the life of Christ— 
according to the outline of the Christian Year, or in 
some other way; and the study of the Bible as a 
book—taking specified portions of it in their con- 
secutive order, week by week. This last-named plan 
prevailed in the adoption of the International Lesson 
system ; and it has steadily grown in favor. There 
has never been a time when serious exception was 
not taken to this plan by advocates of one of the 
other plans ; but its advantages are more generally 
recognized to-day than ever before. A marked illus- 
tration of the gain of public sentiment in its behalf 
is the announcement, now made by the Church of 
England Sunday School Institute, that in the ap- 
proaching month of November its representative 
magazine will begin “ a Course of Fifty-two Lessons 
on St. Mark’s Gospel.” This is practically the same 
plan as that of the International Lessons for 1882, 
and similar to that on St. Luke’s Gospel for the cur- 


is taken because of any prejudice against the Chris- 
tian Year on the part of the Church of England Sun- 
day School Institute; but it is fair to suppose that it 
is deemed a step forward in the line of systematic 
Bible study, by those who are interested in the con- 
duct of the Church of England Sunday-schools. Of 
course, it is understood that these Bible lessons are 
studied in addition to, or in conjunction with, a fitting 
recognition of the seasons of the Christian Year. It 
simply shows the practicability of such a plan of 
Bible study by lovers of the Christian Year. 





RELIGIOUS USES OF MEMORY. 


As we advance in years, we live less in the future 
and more in the past. The future becomes less rose- 
colored as the years go by. We so often learn that 
the castles of anticipation, which seemed so beautiful 
to us in the morning of life, are after all so common- 
place when once we enter them, that we are the less 
inclined to build more of them. As the future rolls 
in upon us, and becomes the present, we find it so 
different from what we had expected, that we learn 
the wisdom of making the most of the lessons of the 
past and of the duties and joys of the present, and of 
leaving the future to a Providence which knows the 
past and future alike. 

As life advances, we have a new source of enjoy- 
ment open to us in the pleasures of memory. With 
all its records of failures, follies, and sins, we would 
not wish the memory of the past blotted out. What 
different beings we should be were we not endowed 
with this wonderful power! The continuity of our 
life would then be broken off. It is this faculty of 
memory by which we are able to bind all the ex- 
periences of life together into unity which, above 
other endowments, lifts us above the animal creation, 
Thus memory appears as one of the clearest marks of 
the dignity of our nature. 

It is by memory that the past becomes a permanent 
possession of the mind, and enters as a constant element 
into all the furnishing of our life. It is by memory 
that all our knowledge and experiences are hoarded 
up for future use. It is memory that hangs in the 
galleries of the past pictures which we could hot lose 
out of our thought without seriously impairing our 
happiness and usefulness, Through memory a thou- 
sand experiences come again to life. We remember 
how we felt, thought, sorrowed, and hoped, in our 
earlier years, Mingled with all these scenes are the 
joys, aspirations, and griefs of our young hearts. The 
life which we are now living seems’to enfold within 
itself another life, an earlier life ; for memory makes 
the past still live, and will not let it die, It is this 
continuity of life which memory preserves which is 
the secret of all our local attachments. We love the 
old house in which our childhood was passed, not 
merely because we have grown so accustomed to sée- 
ing it, but because there are associated with it feel- 
ings, joys, experiences, which memory still makes a 
power in our lives. We love the old church, not so 
much because we are accustomed to it as because 
sacred experiences and precious truths are in memory 
inseparably associated with it. Thus it is not the 
outer life of the senses so much as it is the inner life 








rent year. It will hardly be claimed that this step 


of the spirit which hallows the scenes of the past, 
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- éarly opportunity, but never can we make it untrue 








How often has sofne incident, like the singing of a 
certain hymn, for example, brought scenes of our 
childhood back, and presented them before us with 
such vividness that all else for the moment has faded 
out, and we could see nothing beside! This incident 
has been the occasion of calling up into memory a 
whole train of reflections which bear us back to some 
of the gravest experiences and crises of life which 
have mingled with the very foundations of our being. 
A great religious benefit may come to us through 
the use of memory, because it enables us to compare 
ourselves as we now are with what we were in earlier 
times, and to find a true answer to the question whether 
we have grown or not. In the calm light of memory 
we can tell, if we will be serious and honest with our- 
selves, whether we have grown more conscientious in 
action, more charitable in judgment, more gentle in 
feeling, and more Christ-like in spirit, or not. 
Memory brings to us a great gain in preserving for 
us the power of earlier associations. Through mem- 
ory we seem to see the faces and hear the voices of 
those whom we formerly knew and loved. Memory 
seems to make their influence as really present to 
us now as it was when we were in personal associa- 
tion with them. What this friend said and that one 
did, the counsels of the family about the hearthstone 
through the long winter evenings, the work done 
together, the plans of parents for the education of 
their children,—all these things and others like them 
memory brings back; and as the inner life which 
passed through all these scenes is made living and 
real, so do the spirits of those with whom we mingled 
then in happy companionship seem to linger near us. 
If, then, the memory has so great power for bring- 
ing us happiness by investing life with so many inter- 
ests gathered from the past, how important that it 
should be made as bright as possible! And there is 
but one thing which can make the sight of the past 
really pleasant to us, and that is diligent use of the 
present. If we take care of the present, the past will 
take care of itself; but if we fritter away precious 
time, lose opporiunities, and are unfaithful to our- 
selves and to others, memory must be forever embit- 
tered. Chances once lost are lost forever. Much 
may be done in later life to make up for the loss of 


that the early opportunity which was lost can come 
no more back. If a man should learn his alphabet 
at fifty, it would still be true that he had lost for fifty 
years the pleasure and benefits of reading. The early 
years cannot be frittered away without making us 
weaker men to the end of our lives than we might have 
been. The unimportant opportunities which are gone, 
are gone beyond recall. We can never make up for 
the loss of them. All growth in knowledge and 
character is attained through the individual joys and 
acts of life. This growth depends, therefore, upon 
the daily use of time and talent and opportunity. It 
is these imperceptible additions to life that together 
make up the great complete account, Each has a 
certain importance and value for every man’s char- 
acter and growth. It makes a difference which can 
never be adjusted, whether he uses his to-day or loses 
it. . If he loses it, he loses it forever ; for in eternity 
itself he will never see that lost day again. 

We should not conclude from the present defects 
of our memories that experiences which we cannot 
now recall can never again be brought into distinct 
consciousness. Much of the writing of past years, 
though it has been effaced from prefent remembrance, 
thay yet be made clear. As+the first writing of those 
old manuscripts, the palimpsests,—ancient parch- 
ments, whose first writing was erased, and upon which 
were afterwards inscribed the legends and prayers of 
medieval monks,—may, by skilful chemical processes, 
still be brought out into clear, bright colors, so as to 
be plainly legible, so, possibly, something like this 
may be true of the soul. The early records of our 
lives that have been effaced may thus under the 
Master-hand be brought again into clear relief so 
that we shall see them. If, in the great judgment, 





<toeld Wt tot be & perhiet vovelaties’ of men to them- 
selves? And must it not be one of the direst penal- 


opportunity lost and of mercy despised? If we 
would escape this, we must fly to the love and service 
of God, we must remember the preciousness of ‘the 
present, do our duty now, embrace the opportunities 
of to-day, and consecrate our lives te worthy and 
Christ-like ends. If we do this, the opening of the 
book of our life would bring us no sorrow, and our 
judgment would but place us nearer the throne of 
the Father, 





NOTES ON OPEN: LETTERS. 


How the keen eyes of interested readers do watch the 
lesson-help writers in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times! Of course they find mistakes now and then; 
for every good writer is sure to make mistakes more or 
less frequently. It is Dr. Schauffler who is corrected 
this time, by an Iowa reader, who says, 

I enjoy the “ Teaching Hints” of Dr. Schauffler, and I think 
he knows a great deal. But it was Dr. William A. Alcott who 
wrote “The House I Live In.” I guess he was thinking of 
Dr. Todd’s “ Stories on the Catechism.” If we none of us make 
more blunders than that, we do well. See page 602 of The 
Sunday School Times for September 20. 

Dr. Schauffler thought it was Dr. Todd who wrote that 
book, but he knows better now. 


Researches in Egypt and Palestine have brought larger 
practical gain to an understanding of the Bible text 
within the past fifteen years than in fifteen centuries 
preceding. Yet there has hardly been more than a be- 
ginning of the good that is likely to result from.such 
researches. The Egypt Exploration Fund on the one 
hand, and the Palestine Exploration Fund on the other, 
although having their centers in England, have received 
substantial support from friends of the work in America, 
and interest in both of them is on the increase in this 
country. An Indiana correspondent thus seeks infor- 
mation concerning one of these agencies: 

Will you kindly inform me, or tell me where to apply for 
information, concerning the nature and prices of the publica- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund? 

The American representative of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund is Professor Theodoré F. Wright, 38 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He will give all 
needful information concerning the publications of the 
Fund, and the work it is carrying forward. The Ameri- 
can representative of the Egypt Exploration Fund is the 
Rev. Dr. W. OC. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. In writing to either of these gentlemen 
for information, it will be fair to send a two-cent stamp 
for return postage. 


While it is useless to expect absolute accuracy in 
statement on the part of any uninspired writer, the 
question is sure to arise as to the expediency of a public 
correction of a discovered error, In many a case, it is 
better to leave the matter as it is, than to bring it into a 
new and undeserved prominence by its fresh mention. 
In other cases, justice requires the correction, as a means 
of preventing harm from a continued misconception of 
the facts, It seems that an English correspondent was 
in error, in a statement made by him, ih these pages, 
several months ago, concerning the workings of a certain 
line of charity organizations in Boston; and he finds 
that his error is working harm in the field to which 
he refers. Therefore he wishes a correction made, as 
follows : 

TOYNBEE HALL, WHITECHAPEL, 
LONDON} September 19, 1890. 
Eprtor THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TIMEs: 

In your issue of July 26, in an article on “‘ The Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund in London,” I made this statement: 
“ Last winter, when a general organization was first attempted 
in Boston, there were found to be over forty fresh-air funds, 
and, when notes were compared, many of them were found to 
overlap, giving designing parents an opportunity to send their 
children through several of the funds each summer.” I have 
learned, through a gentleman in Boston, that this statement is 
inaccurate. As his work in connection with one of the fresh- 
air societies has been somewhat hindered by the statement, I 
hope you will be able to admit the correction. The exact facts 
with regard to the result of the investigation referred to, as I 
now learn them, are, that at the time of the investigation “ there 
were forty different societies, all of whom were interested, more 
or less frequently, in finding homes in the country where chil- 
dren might be adopted or boarded more or less permanently.” 
The mistake consists in classing all of these societies indis- 





there shall be such a complete quickening of memory, 


criminately as fresh-air funds. At any rate, however, there 







ties of sin to experience the embittered memory of | 


holidays inthe simmer. Oneja lad token teas thisis 


true of several American cities. But, as long as these societies 
remain distinct and unaffiliated, there must be no litile mis. 
placement and actual loss of force, which could easily be pre. 
vented by organization. 


RoBeErtT A. Woops, 
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BEYOND RECALL. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


I have shut the door of my heart, 
And locked it with keys of doubt. 
I am lonely enough within, 
And you are alone without, 


There’s a feel of storm in the gir. 
Poor child, you will fear it, too ; 
You cannot come to my arms again, 
*T will be lonely enough for you. 


Yon will lose your way in the dark ; 
My love was your guiding light. - 
And now you are all alone 
In the storm and the coming night. 


It is safe and warm within, 
(But the door is bolted fast,) 
I am restless and full of pain, 
‘And I wish that the storm were past. 


I almost wish that again 
My arms could be opened wide, 
And you would come, as of old, 
For shelter and love inside. 


You will lose your way in the dark ; 
I almost wish you could see 

The light that I hold; but its flame burns low— 
’Tis searcely enough for me. 


T wish, oh !'I wish it quite, 
I long with exceeding pain, 

To hold you again, to forgive you again, 
To love you with might and main. 


Come in—I nnbolt the door; 
Come back—for I throw it wide; 

You are lonely, so lonely, I know, without, 
And I am alone igside. 


Again and again I call, 
Why do you make me wait? 
The fire is burning, and love is here, 
And the hour is growing late. 
You will never come back again ? ‘ 
Ia'that Whiaf the silence saith ? ity ar . 
I have shut you out—I have shut you out 
To loneliness, dark, and death. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





HEROD AND PILATE. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D, 


It was a strange Providence that brought these two 
men together at the trial of Christ. Herod Antipas was 
the most prominent native ruler in the land, and Pontius 
Pilate was the highest Roman officer in Judea. Upon 
such men it would have been difficult to practice i 
sition or fraud. There was nothing to prevent them 
from expressing their real convictions. Both based their 
testimony upon personal examination, and both testi- 
fied without qualification or reservation to the innocence 
of our Lord. It may be interesting to take a nearer 
view of these men,—Jew and Roman in high authority, — 
whose names will be forever associated with that of J esus 
of Nazareth. 

Judged by the length (B. OC. 4 to A.D. 39) and pros- 
perity of his reign, Herod Antipas was a successful 
ruler. He was appointed to succeed his father as king 
of Judea, but Herod the Great a few months before his 
death substituted the name of Archelaus for that of 
Antipas, and the latter became “Tetrarch” of Galilee 
and Perea. He took his reverse of fortune ip good part, 
and made a faithful governor of those two provinces. 
He inherited his father’s passion for building, and forti- 
fied Sepphoris, the capital of his little empire. He also 
built Julias, at the northeast corner of the Sea of Galilee, 
and Tiberias, on the west.shore of that lake. He was a 
capable military officer, and was chosen to accompany 
Vitellius on a Parthian campaign to the Euphrates. 
Even if he went by command, it was because he was 
considered worthy of this responsible commission. That 
as governor and military leader he made careful pro- 
vision for emergencies, is evidenced by the fact that’in 
a single arsenal in Galilee he had armor and weapons 
ready for sixty thousand men. To see Jerusalem in the 
hands of a Roman governor may have galled his Jewish 
pride. At all events, his relations with Pilate were not 
pleasant, but during the trial of Christ the two men 
became reconciled to each other. With these few hints 
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him, to to consider the other name associated with his in 
the examination of our Lord. 

Of the life of Pontius Pilate in Europe before he be- 
came procurator, we know practically nothing. Officers 
of that rank were generally Roman knights, and it has 
been thought that his name would identify him with 
some noble family. Details of his life after he returned 
from Judea are equally meager, except that there seems 
to be a well-grounded tradition that he putan end to his 
own life. It is his career in the East with which we are 
specially concerned. 

From A. D. 6, when Archelaus was banished, to A. D. 
66, when the war with Rome broke out, there were four- 
teen procurators. Deducting the four years A.D. 41 to 
A.D. 44, when Agrippa I. was king, the average for 
each procurator is four years. Two served one year 
each, five served two years each, and Felix, in the time 
of Paul, served eight years. The longest term was that 
of Valerius Gratus, the immediate predecessor of Pilate, 
who served eleven years; and the next to his was Pilate’s 
term of ten years. This was from A.D. 26 to A. D. 36, 
the last half of the reign of Tiberius. 

Of the coins of Judea which we class under the “ Pro- 
curator Series,” fifteen belong to the reign of Tiberius; 
and four of these were struck under Pontius Pilate. 
Nearly all of these fifteen coins I have in my collection, 
and they are deeply interesting objects for the reason that 
they were in common use in Christ’stime. Wecan handle 
to-day the same pieces of money that Christ handled. 

Pilate’s character has been painted in many shades, 
but In a majority of instances only the darkest colors 
liave been used. A few quotations from two popular 
writers will bring the matter before us at a glance: “ He 
was destitute of fixed principles;” “A weak man, and 
therefore a corrupt character;” “Selfish considerations, 
a love of distinction, of power, and self-indulgence, were 
the motives of his action;” “He was always ready to 
shed the blood of a people he hated;” “ Pilate’s hyena- 
like nature;” “‘ He was harsh, hot-headed, and malevo- 
lent;” “the irresolute man, with no force of character, 
and too unprincipled to be an upright judge;” “He 
has come down to us as one of the most unrighteous, 
cruel, arbitrary, and hateful of men.”’ The authors’ 
names are withheld chiefly for the reason that these are 
typical phrases common, so far as their sentiment goes, 
in many works on the life of Christ. Not one of the 
above statements, however, will bear the test of examina- 
tion. History contradicts them all. They are strong 
epithets without specifications or proof, and no more 
true than if one had said that Pilate was a monster with 
ragged jaws and teeth, with one eye, and with a forked 
tail. Over against this awful caricature of Pilate we 
may place Tertullian’s charitable and tolerant view of him 
when he declared that “ Pilate was at heart a Christian.” 

While Pilate has been condemned in violent language, 
there is a phase of the matter which has received com- 
paratively little attention. To be governor of a country 
inhabited by. Jews was a difficult and a disagreeable 
position for any man, whatever might be his nationality. 
That Pilate held this office for ten full years, is evidence 
of his ability to manage fault-finding, restless, and rebel- 
lious people. Doubtless he knew beforehand that he 
would be hated by those whom he was appointed to 
govern; that his subjects would take every possible 
means to circumvent his plans and to bring him into 
trouble; that to interfere in the slightest degree with 
any ancient custom, however insignificant that custom 
might be, would be sufficient to throw them into a state 
of rebellion; that whenever any difficulty should arise, 
they, were their demands not complied with, would not 
hesitate by unjust accusations and cruel falsehoods to 
traduce him to a higher authority; that acts of restraint, 
necessary in every government, would be interpreted as 
violations of their rights; that, whatever his intentions 
as governor might be, the governed would make it im- 
possible for harmony to exist between them. Such are 
some of the obstacles that would stare in the face any 
one who should look forward to the position of Procura- 
tor of Judea. 

We have three sources of information respecting 
Pilate: 1. The New Testament, the best of all; 2, Fia- 
vius Josephus; and 8, Philo. The last, a Jew of Alex- 
andria, who made a single visit to Jerusalem, was a 
contemporary of our Lord, but bitterly partisan on all 
questions between the Jews and the Romans. Five 
public acts of Pilate are mentioned: 1. His introducing 
images of Cesar into Jerusalem; 2. Using sacred money 
for an aqueduct; 8. Quelling an armed mob of Samari- 
tans; 4. The condemnation of Christ; and 5. The 
slaughter of the Galileans, which is mentioned only in 

the New Testament (Luke 13:1). Philo mentions but 


one event, supposed to be the same as No. 1 above,—the 
affair of the images,—although his version is so different 
from Josephus’s account that some have thought he 
describes another occurrence. 

The Gospels have no word of censure of Pilate; they 
were not written to criticise the conduct of rulers in 
Palestine. Their calm, impartia] statements are of the 
highest value in forming our judgment of the Roman 
governor. From the account they confain of the trial 
of Christ we learn that Pilate was in a most delicate 
position. He realized that without the slightest provo- 
cation, simply “for envy,” the Jews had delivered Christ 
into his hands. With Pilate was the power of life and 
death (John 19:10). Christ tells him that in giving 
him up to death he commits a wrong, but adds that he 
who placed him in his power committed a much greater 
crime. Pilate had a high regard for his wife, and per- 
haps was accustomed to listen to her advice and sugges- 
tions on public matters, otherwise she would not have 
sent to him on the judgment-seat the message which she 
did (Matt. 27:19). All students of this event admit 
that Pilate made seve@al earnest attempts to save. the 
life of Jesus. We ought not to overlook the fact which 
Christ knew gs well as Pilate, that the governor was in 
the hands of a mob, violent, unreasonable, and frenzied, 
—a mob that meant death to their enemy or destruction 
to their ruler if he did not yield to their demands, What 
was to be done? It is frequently asked, “ Why did not 
Pilate do what he knew to be right regardless of the 
consequences?” Let us consider (1) that Pilate lived 
before the principles which Christ inculcated had taken 
possession of men, and (2) that very few ‘persons in 
Christian lands come up to the high standard which 
Pilate is blamed for not reaching. I believe it was 
neither in contempt nor in fear, but rather with feelings 
of compassion, sincere pity at the sad fate of an innocent 
victim, that Pilate wrote with his own hand that won- 
derful epitaph, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of. the 
Jews,”—an epitaph containing history that we know by 
heart, containing prophecy that coming ages will see 
fulfilled. 

The language which Josephus uses of Pontius Pilate 
is in striking contrast to that which he uses of Gessius 
Florus. The cruelties of the latter are exposed and con- 
demned in no mild terms, for in consequence of his acts 
the Jews plunged into a war with Rome. But for Pilate 
Josephus has no word of condemnation, nor indeed of 
criticism, with perhaps a single exception (Ant. 18, 3, 1, 
at the beginning). Had Pilate been a bad man and a 
wicked ruler Josephus would have said as much, just as 
he spoke the truth respecting Florus. 

In Josephus’s account of the Samaritan affair there is 
not a hint that Pilate was not justified in dispersing even 
by force the great crowd that had come together armed. 
The complaint against him was based on the theory that 
the people had assembled for peaceable purposes, and 
hence that the killing was unjustifiable. By the fact 
that Vitellius sent him to Rome is to be understood that 
the case was a complicated one, and that it was neces- 
sary to bring both sides before the emperor. While 
Pilate was on his way to Rome Tiberius died, and we do 
not know that his case was ever settled. Had it come 
to a trial under Tiberius, Pilate might have been ac- 
quitted. It is certain that the complainers would have 
been obliged to explain by some valid reason why they 
had assembled in such numbers with weapons in their 
hands. 

Again, what harm could there be in taking the images 
of Cesar into Jerusalem? They were smafl objects car- 
ried on the military standards, and would be kept in the 
palace or only where the soldiers were quartered. The 
act would be an honor to the emperor, and would not 
interfere with the Jews or their worship of God. Yet 
this simple thing set all Jerusalem in an uproar. Pilate 
did not wish or intend to take the lives of his subjects ; 
and when his threats did not avail he yielded to their 
demands, and removed the objects from the city. For 
a people who ignored essentials and exalted trifles into 
matters of the greatest importance, the conduct of the 


expected. God and religion were not dishonored in any 
way; but a “custom” was violated, and rather than 
tolerate this the Jews would die. 

Again, Pilate could see no reason why the large fund 
that had been accumulated at Jerusalem, regarded as 
sacred money by the Jews, should not be devoted to the 
completion of a work of great public utility, the intro- 
duction of water into the city. This work would be an 
honor to the province, and of its advantages the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem would enjoy the largest share.. He 





little thought that in carrying out this, to him, legitimate 


- 


Jews on this occasion was just what might have been 





pld the nation would thereby be thrown into convul- 
sions, and that both city and country would rise up 
against him, Insults and abuse were heaped upon 
Pilate by the mob. - Not wishing to put any one to 
death, he ordered his soldiers to go among the crowd in 
citizens’ dress, and at a given signal to beat the people 
with sticks. Some of the soldiers exceeded their in- 
structions, and a few of the rioters were killed. 

Our summary of Pilate’s character must be very brief. 
There is no evidence to justify the charge of cruelty 
against him as governor of Palestine. On the contrary, 
there is evidence that he sought the good of the people 
and the prosperity of the country. He had a strong 
sense of justice, and was forced against his will to con- 
sent to the execution of Christ. So far as history de- 
scribes his conduct, his actions will bear inspection, and 
it is to be regretted that we could not have had the 
emperor’s decision on the Samaritan affair; for it ap- 
pears that the verdict might have been in Pilate’s favor. 
As a Roman governor he does not rank among the best. 
At the same time there is very little in his conduct that 
merits condemnatian. 


‘Andover, Mass. 





WHAT IS MEDITATION? 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


The pious and learned John Gerhard, whose little 
book of “Sacred Meditations,” though over three hun- 
dred years old, is still a favorite with many Christians, 
says in one of his meditations on “ Rules for a holy life: ” 
“Devout and holy meditation will bring knowledge to 
thee; knowledge, conviction; conviction, devotion, and 
devotion will incite thee to prayer.” That these blessed 
fruits will come of devout meditation will seem evident 
when we well consider what such meditation is. It is 
something much higher and more strenuous than mere 
religious revery, with which some would confound it. 
In this state of mind there is neither effort nor purpose, 
but a mere drifting of the thoughts which, like a thistle- 
down, follow every casual current and eddy of the va- 
grant fancy. 

Nor is the more serjpus and deliberate exercise called 
musing on religious themes sufficiently dignified and 
arduous to bring @he results attributed by Gerhard to 
“devout and holy meditation.” It is true that the in- 
tensely earnest and spiritually minded Psalmist could 
say of himself, “ While I was musing the fire burned; ” 
for one who, like himself, had “ hidden the law of God 
in his heart,” could only need at any time the spark of 
the Holy Spirit upon such ready fuel to set his whole 
soul aflame with devotion. But in natures less exalted 
and spiritually quickened the exercise of musing is 
rather a play of the imagination than a strenuous and 
sustained effort of the mind to penetrate and absorb 
some great truth of God’s Word. Meditation is no mere 
surface play. It is rather, as Vinet has suggested, “an 
effort of the soul to enter the middle of a subject,” which 
he says is the primary idea of the word “ meditate,” and 
so find its heart and feel the quickening power of its life, 

So also it is more than reflect, which isa turning back 
of the mind; it is more than to consider, which, as the 
term implies, is a sitting down, as it were, to think; it 
is more than to contemplate, which adds the idea of sit- 
ting, as in a temple, for pious consideration. These lat- 
ter exercises send the mind abroad upon some object 
external to itself. Accordingly, the Psalmist speaks 
with propriety when he says, “ When I consider thy 
heavens, the works of thy fingers,” etc. These same 
works of God when thus regarded may be said to be con- 
templated, as when Crabbe says, “The heavens and all 
the works of the Creator are objects of contemplation,” 
etc. But “devout and holy meditation” is rather em- 
ployed about things which concern the soul, its experi- 
ences, needs, and privileges. Even when it deals with 
objective truth it is with the purpose of appropriating 
and profiting by it. Indeed, it is a process of spiritual 
digestion. 

It is not in vain that the divine Word speaks to us of 
its truth as something to be eaten, digested, and assimi- 
lated. “Son of man,” said the Lord to his servant 
Ezekiel, “ eat that thou findest, eat this roll [book], and 
go speak unto the house of Israel.” The angel which 
gave the “little book” unto John said to him, “Take it, 
and eat it up.” We speak of devouring a book, tasting, 
eating precious words, Thus the Psalmist who “ medi- 
tated in the law of the Lord day and night” spake of 
God’s Word as “sweet to his taste as honey and the 
honeycomb.” Such an exercise of the mind as is analo- 
gous to eating and appropriating necessary food is medi- 





tation. And just as certainly as bodily feasting will 
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give physical strength, so certainly will devout medita- 
tion give saving knowledge, conviction, and devotion. 

All our deepest and most personal convictions come 
to us through just such exercises. An enthusiastic 
painter will sit down and for hours and days will con- 
template some masterpiece of art in his line until the 
form and spirit of the admired model shall have wrought 
itself into his soul and become a part of his very being. 
He, in the expressive language of Scripture, has eaten 
the picture, or, in the thought of our subject, has medi- 
tated upon it till it has become his own. Plato says of 
Socrates, the father of Greek philosophy, that his master, 
when absorbed with some deep problem in ethics or 
philosophy, would stand for twenty-four or even thirty-' 
six hours in an unchanged attitude, and that too in the 
midst of exciting surroundings, in utter unconsciousness 
of them until he had finished his meditations. It were 
easy to multiply instances to show how, by deep and con- 
tinued meditation, the great thinkers and teachers of 
mankind have arrived at their singular knowledge. So 
true is the judgment of Gerhard, that “ meditation will 
bring knowledge to thee,” and a kpowledge that will 
issue in conviction, devotion, and prayer. 

And yet it is to be feared that Christians in these days 
are not enough given to this holy and exalted exercise. 
The temptations to a contrary state of mind are, from 
our very circumstances, peculiarly powerful. So hurried 
is our modern life, so intense are its outward strivings, 
so sharp are its competitions, that men are strung to 
such a pitch of endeavor as leaves but little leisure, 
and less inclination to that tranquil, patient search- 
ing after and feéding upon divine truth which invigo- 
rates and purifies the soul. Add to this the fact that 
‘there never was a time before in the history of the 
world when all manner of publications were so cheap, 
numerous, and attractive, and which swarm around us 
everywhere to arrest our eyes and occupy our thoughts. 
Travel was never before so cheap and rapid, so comfort- 
able and attractive, asnow. And whilst the men of this 
age may be congratulated upon these improvements, it 
must be admitted they bring with them the danger that 
those who enjoy them are likely to do so at the expense 
of those quiet hours and prolonged self-communings 
which marked the religious habiteof our fathers in their 
less exciting days. 

It is certainly opportune, in these Stirring times, and 
amid the universal “running to and fro” of men, to 
emphasize the duty and necessity of “devout, holy 
meditation.” We need in these days to take very 
literally the Saviour’s injunction, “ Enter into thy closet, 
and shut thy door,” etc. Ours is a most practical, 
aggressive, adventurous age; for we are putting our 
business into our religion, and are girdling the earth 
with our churches and our missions. But are we not 
attenuating our piety, and rolling out our fine gold to a 
very thin foil, to give it the requisite extension? The 
knowledge which reading, observation, travel, and dis- 
course, can give, was neversoabundant. The knowledge 
which meditation alone can furnish was never so much 
endangered. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS ABOUT BOYS. 
BY ALYN YATES KEITH. 


Some of you have probably seen an old “St. Nicholas” 
Picture with the legend, 
“Tam my mamma’s lady-girl, 
And I must sit quite still,” 
Tt is not impossible to make alady-boy. Many mothers 
have done it, Butitdoes not pay. You will find plenty 
ready made; far more than the world has the slightest 
use for. 

Live largely. Do not force your gallon boy into a gill 
Measure unless you desire dynamite results. 

In any large nature you will find more faculties packed 
away for future use than a boy can comprehend. Here 
and there the inner man bursts out in great dispropor- 
tion to any known cause, and if you are a timid mother 
you think the end of all things is at hand. Wait a bit. 
Great explosions of temper are hard to bear, but like 
thunder-storms they make a wide, clear space all about, 
and health-giving breezes follow along with sunshine. 
Take courage. 

- Letyour boy run,andclimb. Of course you are afraid: 
all mothers are. But that has nothing to do with it. 
Patched clothes, bruises, and scratches are more becom- 
ing toa boy than flabby muscles, and a visible fear of 
hurting himself. I knew a little fellow who was en- 
couraged to climb a ladder to the top of the house when 


father said, “and be careful where you step.” And he 
never thought of falling. Years afterward he attributed 
his clear-headed fearlessness to this somewhat heroic 
training. 

Do you never see a boy who must never do this or 
that, never run too fast, never get tired, never soil hands 
or clothes?—a boy to whom dirt is as sinful as a lie? 
Perhaps you would be interested in such a boy grown to 
negative manhood. 

“My boy,” said an old lady to her neighbor, “ never 
made any trouble. I could set him down anywhere, and 
he’d set and set—” 

“And he’s never done anything but set for forty 
year,” commented the neighbor rehearsing the story. 
Let your boy play base-ball and foot-ball, and work 
out the animal in him, If he is too daring, encourage 
him. He likes to see you gasp. The thing that you donot 
oppose will soon lose all the charm of forbidden fruit. 
The conceit will work itself clear before long. Al! fer- 
ments are frothy at a certain stage, and bottling is unsate. 
There is great apparent waste in Nature’s methods. She 
frequently supplies a barrel of engrgy to a pint of accom- 
plishment. She is generous with boys because she is fond 
of them, Do not be afraid to follow her lead. 

Boys alone are but sorry savages,—yet “here again is 
Nature ready with her remedy. She knows very well 
what she is about when she sets them in families, we 
and girls together. 

You have all seen boys who were cooped up from 
other boys, like a sort of tame flock kept from wild 
beasts. You have doubtless seen them grow to manhood 
in leading strings, without the slightest knowledge of 
the material they have to deal with in the world. 

While your boy is under your control let him come in 
contact with his kind, and learn how to deal with them, 
and how to be dealt with. His follies will be pruned 
with a sharper knife than you would dare use. His words 
will be proved by his deeds. He will take the conse- 
quences of his actions. 

Perhaps he lords it over a younger brother at home. 
Let him try it with one of his own size. Of course he 
will be hurt. In the fields, Nature puts-poison and anti- 
dote side by side. Teach him to bear things manlily. 

Thank God that it is not often tn your power to de- 
stroy his self-respect, though I have seen mothers whose 
lives were spent in the attempt. A boy is proud to keep 


you give it a start. 

If your boy learns to skate, to swim, to row a boat, do 
not be like a her flapping on the bank because her one 
duckling has taken to the water. 

Make sharp distinctions between things and princi- 
ples, if you are rearing men. 
very poor stuff if you cannot teach him to be truthful, 
upright, and loyal, Preach to him the gospel of affirma- 
tion, not negation. Get his confidence at all hazards, 
and keep it. Know all his follies, all his sins by his own 
willing diclosures; but do rot confound the two. Teach 
him to require of you all knowledge; and get, that you 
may impart to him. All knowledge is safe from fathers’ 
and mothers’ lips. Fill his mind, his heart, his soul so 
fuil of good, and of all high and holy ambitions, that 
nothing evil can find a crevice to creep in at. 

You may have years of doubt, It is not well. God 
does not make even a tree in adozen years. Is not your 
boy of more value than many trees? Sow your seed in 
hope, and wait lovingly, as well as patiently, for both 
the early and the latter rain. 


New Haven, Conn. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


Encournaeine Lesson SrupyY. 
BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


The primary class is among the most fruitful soils in 
which to plant the Word of God.’ And whatever else 
these little ones learn, great importance should be given 


be made a pleasure instead of a hard task. 


this age. 


this work. 





he could just reach from rung to rung. “ Hold on,” the 
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text after the lesson, maintaining that the child wil! 
more readily learn this verse after some previous know|- 
edgeof the lesson. The task which is assigned the child 
of learning the selected portion of Scripture is not a large 
one, and for this reason it will probably not be difficult, 
I am persuaded from what I know from personal ob- 
servation, and from the experience of others, that it is 
very often imperfectly and unwillingly accomplished, 
The majority of primary teachers distribute to the little 
ones a lesson paper or card upon the Sunday preceding, 
with the oft-repeated request that at least the golden 
text. will be learned before the next Sunday. Many 
teachers require not only the golden text, but the mem- 
ory truth, the lesson hymn, and the questions often found 
upon the lesson-helps, Now, it is one thing to place 
this printed lesson in the hand of a child with this sim- 
ple request, but it is an entirely different thing to have 
our desires accomplished. 

Let us follow, in imagination or reality, one of these 
papers as it reaches the home. There are five methods 
of disposing of it. First, it is often carefully put upon 
the table, and some one covers it over with a book or 
paper. Second, it is placed on the mantel under the 
vase or clock. Third, it is carefully placed in some 
book, which is seldom opened. Fourth, it is put in the 
drawer, perhaps in the trinket-box. Fifth, it is placed 
on the mantel, standing upright in full sizht of mother 
and child all the week. 

The history of the first dispositidn is that the paper 
will lie all the week unnoticed, or be thrown into the 
waste basket. In the second disposition, the paper can 
be easily found, but is often not hunted up till near the 


unless the mother or child is blessed with a good mems 
ory. In the fourth, it may turn up if the child has occa- 
sion to visit its treasure-box. In the fifth disposition, it 
is ever in sight. 

How shall the child be encouraged to love to study 
the Word of God? ‘Not alone through the efforts of the 
teacher; for a faithful teacher may talk Sunday after 
Sunday about this work, and unless the full co-opera- 
tion of the home can be secured, it will be of little avail; 
How shall the teacher proceed in this matter? Visit 
the mother, tell her all about the class, what lessons are 
required, and ‘what the other scholars are able to do, and 
what her child’ ought to accomplish. Ask her to kindly 


back tears. Self-control can grow on very poor soil if| take charge of the lesson papers, as soon as the child 


reaches home with them, also to have some particularly 
prominent place for them, either in the living-room of 
the honse or the sleeping-room of the child. Ask her 
to fasten the lesson cards together either with a string 
or with the ordinary brass paper-fasteners, and have 


Your boy must be made of | them suspended near the mantel-place in the living- 


room, or, better yet, have them hung by the bedside, 
where they will be handy for the child to review them 
morning and evening. This will encourage them in 
looking at God’s Word the first and last part of each 
day, and will be forming a habit ‘that will be of great 
benefit to their spiritual life in after years. 

Ask mother to begin the new verse on Sunday even- 
ing and review it on Monday, and so on through the 
week, Ask her to also review the texts of the quartér 
every day; it will only take a moment or two, and will 
be constantly fastening the Word of God in the little 
mind. 

Some children love to paste these lesson cards and 
papers into small scrap-books, and have thus kept them 
for years. Also tell mother to write upon the small 
blackboards, which are now so common in the home, 
the golden text; or let the mother get the child to do so 
if it is able, and allow it to remain all the week, a help 
perhaps to parents as well as child. If the home lacks 
the indispensable blackboard, the text can be printed 
on a large sheet of manilla paper and hung on the walls 
of the play-room. 

Many little ones can spell the golden text with their 
letter blocks, thus finding amusement and instruction. 


to the committing to memory and reciting of the selected | In some such attractive way the yerse can be presented, 
verse, I believe average children enjoy the learning and | so that the child will consider the learning of it a pleas- 
reciting of at least one verse a week, especially if it can | ure and not a task, It may be inferred from my fre- 


quent use of the word “ card,” that I give the preference 


Primary teachers who really love the work and have | to the picture lesson cafds which are now published by 
any adaptation for it, can secure the memorizing of at | several of the houses which furnish lesson-helps; I do 
least one verse every week from nearly every child over | favor them most decidedly. They have greatadvantages 
four years of age; in many cases from not a few under | over theold-style lesson papers. They are more durable, 
No lengthy discussion at this time is needed | more attractive, and contain just as much as a child 
to convince those who teach of the great importance of | should learn, If the mother fails to give the proper 


attention to the lesson, invite her to visit the class that 


Teachers, however, vary as to the time when this verse | she may hear the other children recite, call on her child 
should be learned. Some favor before the teaching of | also to rise and recite the verse, and if said in a poor 
the lesson, while many strongly favor teaching the golden | manner, her sense of pride will be touched, and sbe will 





close of the week. In the third, it is hopelessly lost - 
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Jabor harder in the future ; if recited well by the child, 
she will still labor to maintain this standard. 

Always bear in mind that there are three agents in the 
aceomplishment of this work,—the child, the mother, 
and the teacher,—and I have placed them in order of 
importance; for, what can the teacher accomplish with- 
out the co-operation of the child and ‘mother? 

Now, of what does the teacher’s work consist? First, 
to encourage the child from the platform; then to en- 
courage the mother in giving help; and lastly, to draw 
out of the child the lesson. 

There are many ways in which the little ones enter 
the class-room, First, here comes the child who can 
recite everything on the card, and marches, in a self- 
conscious manner, up to the teacher. Second, here is the 
child who only looked at the card as he was leaving home, 
and is now slyly glancing at it as he comes up to the 
teacher. Third, here comes the child who was not able 
to find the lesson-card,—one of those who laid it in a 
book, perhaps; he always asks for another card, and 
steals off into some corner, to try and learn what should 
have been learned in the quiet of the home, Fourth, 
here is a child whom the teacher has told many times 
all about these lessons, but who still, strange to say, 
never knows a thing about them, 

Now, teacher, is the time to show what you know 
of child nature. You have four distinct natures to deal 
with. The first one needs a word of praise for duty 
done; the second one needs a little chiding for neglect- 
ing the duty till Sunday; the third one needs a little- 
severe reprimanding, and perhaps the refusal of another 
card; while the fourth one needs to have the teacher sit 
by him and give the oft-repeated instructions once more. 

No teacher should let a single scholar escape. If the 
class is not divided into small classes, the teacher should 
have assistants in such number that every child will 
have a personal contact with some one who is ready to 
hear him recite. 

One of the greatest causes of discouragement to a child 
is to learn a verse and have no one ask him to recite. 
How many scholars in your class have gone home and 
said, “My teacher did not hear me say my verse,” or, 
“‘No one heard my verse to-day”? For how many 
Sundays would an adult learn a verse, if no one took 
any notice of it? One cause of encouragement is to ask 
those who can say the verse to rise; then all who would 
like to repeat it alone, to raise the hand, Then select a 
few who are not timid, to recite. They will be greatly 
stimulated by this notice, and it acts as an encourage- 
ment to the others in the class, The indi#idual recita- 
tion is far better than the recitation in concert, but each 
method needs to be constantly used. 

Having encouraged the mother and the child to do 
this work, if the results are satisfactory, should not the 
mother be rewarded by a word of thanks, and the child 
in some more substantial manner? They are not quite 
extinct who remember how gladly they received the little 
blue tickets, which were carefully laid away in the treas- 
ure boxes, to be exchanged for the red tickets. 

It is well to keep a ruled book, in which the recita- 
tions of each Sunday can be recorded; it interests a 
child to see a mark made after each verse recited. I: is 
also well at the end of each quarter to send to the mother, 
by mail, a report of these lessons. I have used very 
successfully the following postal-card : 
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Golden Text, | 

|| Whisper Song, 

\) 


QUARTER’s REPORT. 





DEAR PARENTS: 


You will find on this card a faith- 
ful record of the work your child 


has accomplished during the quarter.) Questions, 

Sixty or mére marks will entitle 
the child to the first reward card,|Attendance, | 
forty or more to the second, and 
twenty or more to the third reward Total,| 


..| Memory Truth, | 


eard, 

If your child does not study the) 
lessons on the ecard, we hope you Collection, 
will make a special effort to teach) |... uct 
them, that he may early learn these) ; 
gospel truths. | 

IsRaEL P. BLack, Sup’t. 
E. 8. GARDNER, Sec’y. 








The reward should be some inexpensive picture-cards, 
stating on them the number of ‘marks the child had 
received. Another encouraging act is to read to the 
class the number of recitations of each child. It helps 
those who do well, and stirs up the laggards. I havea 
“Class of Honor,” who can recite all the golden texts and 
lesson-hymns for a year, and who must say them publicly 
at Christmas. They are rewarded with a nice book. 








the task comparatively easy. These verses should be 
recited before the session or afterwards, I doubt the 
wisdom of stopping general exercises for ten minutes to 
allow teachers to hear the verses. It takes too much 
‘time, and occasions disorder among those not reciting. 
We are trying, dear teachers, to impart God’s Word, 
and to have the little ones retain it in their memory. 
Should we not be more anxious to have them remember 
the words of the blessed Saviour than any words we may 
say? The longer I teach, the more I feel the importance 
of children intelligently learning and retaining God’s 
Word. The seed faithfully sown will grow into a harvest, 
which may be gathered during your lifetime or when you 
are laid to rest. 
“Teacher, in that infant mind 

Heaven presents to thee a soil 

Be thy seeds of goodly kind, 

So shall blessing crown thy toil,’ 

Philadelphia. 





THE GRAVE OF MOSES. 
BY MARIE E. COFFINBERRY. 


God hid the grave of Moses; for apace 
Must Israel wait again on His command : 
Nor mourn their leader at his burial-place, 
But turn away to gain ‘their promised land. 


Though we who seek afar, the heavenly fold, 
Must, ofttimes, miss our loved ones on the way, 
The Lord’s command is o’er us: we behold 
His leading cloud and fire by night and day. 


O God! so sepulcher our well loved dead, 
That we, with pain and heart-pang, may not stand, 
Our bitter mourning still uncomforted, 
Until we miss our blessings at thy hand. 
Wilt thou behind thy glory hide each face 
That smites the tender mem’ry with regret ? 
Lest we should miss the off’rings of thy grace, 
And fail to grasp life’s proffered promise, yet. 
Constantine, Mich, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“JUST A MINUTE!” 
BY MRS, FANNIE H. GALLAGHER, 





It was a perfect night. The moon shone full, the 
leaves just quivered in the light breeze,—a warm, de- 
lightful evening for September. 

“TI don’t believe there ever was such a night before,” 
thought Joe Newton, as he looked longingly out into 
the moonlight. “It’s just cruel in mother to send me 
to bed!” 

He could hear her singing to baby Bess; her good- 
night kiss was warm on his lips. Still he»lingered on 
the door-step. 

“T’ll step out just for a minute, to cool off,” he thofight. 

There swung the hammock, where it had swung all 
day, in the shadow of the trees; but not oné thought 
had the busy boy given it. Now he flung himself into 
it, “just for a minute.” 

“How queerly the moon looks when a fellow lies on 
his back right under it! How she pushes those clouds 
out of her way! Much obliged to you, old lady moon, 
for giving me so good a chance to watch you. I wonder 
if the moon is a dead world, as they say. I wonder” — 

Nine o’clock struck; ten o’clock. The front door 
opened. 

“Allin, mother?” asked Mr. Newton, as he hung his 
hat. “Then I’ll lock up.” 

And in five minutes the house was securely fastened 
for the night. 

Baby Bess was wakeful, so Mrs. Newton did not go, as 
usual, to her son’s room, to assure herself he was com- 
fortable; and Joe’s absence was unnoticed. 

About one o’clock, the wind changed, clouds darkened 
the face of the moon, and a gentle rain began to fall. 
The first drops did not waken the sleeping boy out in 
the hammock, fer the trees caught them; but soon he 
felt the cold drops on his face. 

He stared out into the darkness bewildered; then, as 
objects near him began to be visible, he remembered 
where he was. The house under whose roof he ought to 
have been sleeping loomed up before him as a great 
black form, indifferent to him, nay, cruel, not to cheer | 
him by even one ray of light from a window; the trees 
seemed to touch him with their long, dark arms; the 
still voices of the night frightened him, and he shook 
with fearandthecold. _ / 

What should he do? His mother was not well, and 





A constant repetition of the verses every Sunday makes 





what would his father say? There was not a window, 
Joe knew, that was not securely fastened. 

“T’ll have to sleep in the barn,” he thought, as his 
teeth chattered and the rain came faster. 

Like a guilty creature he ran swiftly down the carriage- 
drive, which had never seemed so long before, toward 
that other great black form looming up in the darkness, 
Not daring to look behind, he climbed to an upper 
window he knew to be unfastened. A low growl reached 
his ears, and he shook again with a new fright. Then 
a glad thrill ran through him as he recognized Bruno’s 
voice, 

“Bruno! Good fellow! Don’t you know me?” he 
cried softly, as the dog bounded toward him in the 
darkness. 

Holding on to this one friend, Joe felt his way to the 
carriage, seized a blanket, then crawled up with Bruno 
into the hay-loft. The horse whinnied softly, hearing 
his voice; but the boy was too frightened to respond, 
and, wrapping himself in his blanket, nestled down by 
the great, shaggy dog, and pulled the hay over them both. 

Tt was very dark and still,—all but the heavy breath- 
ing of Bruno at his side. Joe, too, tried to sleep, but 
the cold at first kept. him awake; then, as the warmth 
of his bed and of his sleeping companion began to be 
felt, his thoughts would not let him rest. 

A new fear tormented him. What if he should be 
missed! What if father or mother should be sick in the 
night, and need him to care for baby Bess, as had hap- 
pened once before! 

Did you ever stand before a mirror, boys and girls, 
and see lines and expressions in your face you had never 
seen before? Well, as Joe Newton lay there in the 
darkness alone, thinking as he had never thought till 
then, it seemed as though a mirror were held before his 
soul, as he saw himself in a new light. 

Instead of the good-natured, affectionate, obedient boy 
he had always believed himself to be, he saw a boy selfish, 
heedless, forgetful. His mother’s words, spoken a few 
days before, came back to him: 

“T can’t depend on you, my son. You do not mean 
to forget, but you do not mean not to.” 

Joe saw it all now, that he himself was the one for 
whom he had lived, planning for foot-ball, tennis, and 
boating first always, satisfied if his necessary duties were 
done well enough for him to escape reproof for neglect, 
satisfied if his plans could be carried out, if his will were 
not crossed. It was asad picture the mirror showed him, 
and he turned from it in shame and sorrow. 

But now the warmth of his bed and the boy’s own 
weariness began to make him sleepy. For one moment 
the old careless feeling came back. 

“Tl go to sleep and forget it all. 
soon come, then I’ll be myself again.” 

But it was “just for a minute,” when a better thought 
raised him up out of his soft bed. 

“‘T’ll not go to sleep and forget. 
decide now to be a different boy.” 

He listened; it almost seemed as though there in the 
darkness he heard a voice tender as his mother’s that 
whispered, ‘‘ My son, my son!” 

When he awoke, it was early morning. Bruno was 
shaking the hay off from both, and Jones’s voice could 
be heard below as he groomed Black Beauty. 

How the whites of that person’s eyes expanded as he 
beheld Joe coming down-stairs dragging the blanket 
after him, while wisps of hay clung to hair and gar- 
ments, 

“Tt’s all right, Massa Joe. I’ll neber tell nobody, 
and you just run right up to your own room, I left de 
back door open. Nobody will catch you.” 

“Tshall haveto tell them myself, Jones, and I’ll go now, 
Give Bruno a good breakfast; he was good to me last 
night.” 

“You are up early this morning, my son,” said his 
mother affectionately, as, coming down for Bess’s early 
cup of milk, she met her boy in the dining-room. 

Though her cheek paled at hearing of the darkness 
and danger to which her twelve-year-old boy had been 
exposed alone, the color came back to it, and a new joy 
beamed in her eye, as he stammered out all the night had 
taught him. 

“T don’t know just what happened out there in the 
dark, mother, but I feel as though I'd been made over. 
I want to be a different boy. I don’t want to do wrong 
even for ‘just a minute.’ How can I keep from it?” 

“Ask God to keep you ‘just a minute;’ ask him 
again and again as the minutes go by, and the days and 
the weeks and the years will teach you the blessedness 
of those who abide in him.” 


To-morrow will 


God helping me, I’ll 





to ring the bell, or knock, would frighten her, And 
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LESSON: 


—_——~.—_—- 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] 


1, October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard 


HELPS. 


Luke 20 : 9-19 





2. October 12.—The Lord’s Supper 


Luke 22 :7-20 





8. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service............0<.-cce00-+ Luke 22 : 24-37 


4. October 26.—Jesus in Geth 





6. November 2.—Jesus A 





6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod... 


7. November 16.—Jesus Cond 


soevsseeAstiice 23 : 1-12 
Lake 23 : 13-5 





8, November 23.—J esus Crucified 


Luke 28 : 33-47 





9%. November 30.—Jesus Risen 


Luke 24 : 1-12 





10. December 7.—The Walk to Bm maus...........-ccceecesne snore 
11. December 14.—Jesus Made Known 


Luke 24 : 13-27 
Lake 2% : 23-43 
Luke @ : 44-63 








12, December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words 
13. December 28,— Review ; or. other lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON: V., SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 2, 1890. 
. TiTLE: JESUS ACCUSED. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 22 : 54-71. Memory verses: 66-70.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


54 | Then took they him, and 
led him, and brought him into 
the high priest's house. And 
Péter followed afar off. 

65 And when they had kindled 


" gfire in the midst of the hall, and 


were set down together, Pé’ter sat 
down among them. 

66 But a certain maid beheld 
him as he sat by the fire, and, 
éarnestly looked upon him, and 
said, This man was also with him. 

57 And he denied him, saying, 
Woman, I know him not, 

68 And after a little while 
another saw him, and said, Thou 
artalsoofthem, And Pé’'tersaid, 


Man, Tam not. 


69 And about the space of one 
hour after another confidently 
affirmed, saying, Of a truth this 
fallow also was with him; for he 
is a Galilean. 

60 And Péter said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest. And im- 
mediately, while he yet spake, 
the cock crew. 

61 And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Péter. And Pé'ter 
remembered the word of the Lord, 
how he had said unto him, Before 
thie Gock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. 

62 And Péter went out, and 
wept bitterly. 

68 ¢ And the men that held 
Jesus mocked him, and smote him, 

64 Ahd when they had blind- 
folded him, they struck him on 
the face, and asked him, saying, 
Prophesy, who is it that smote 
thee? 

65 And many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against 
him. : 


‘66 J And as soon as it was day, 
the elders of the people and the 
chief priests and the scribes came 


together, and Jed him into their | 


council, saying, 

67 Artthou the Christ? tell us. 
And he said unto them, If I tell 
you, ye will not believe: 

68 And if I also ask you, ye will 
not answer me, nor let me go. 

69 Hereafter shall the Son of 
man sit on the right hand of the 
power of God. 

70 Then said they all, Art thou 
then the Son of God? And he 
gaid unto them, Ye say that I am. 

71 And they said, What need 
we any further witness? for we 
ourselves have heard of his own 
mouth. 


oy | American Revisers would read “ Ye say é/, for Tam” for “ Ye say 


that I am” in verse 70 and substitu 


REVISED VERSION. 

54 And they seized him, and led 
him away,and brought him into 
the’ high priest’s house. But 

565 Peter followed afar off. And 
whep they had_kindled a fire 
in the midst of the court, and 
had sat down together, Peter 

56 sat in the midstofthiem. And 
a certain maid seeing him as 
he sat in the light of the fire, and 
looking stedfastly upon him, 
said, This man also was with . 

57 him, But he denied, saying, 

58 Woman, I know him not. And 
after alittle while another saw 
him, and said, Thou also art 
one of them. But Peter said, 

59 Man, Iam not. And after the 
space of about one hour another 
confidently affirmed, saying, 
Of a truth this man also was 
with him: for he isa Galilean. 

60 But Peter said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest. Andim- 
mediately, while he yet spake, 

61 the cock crew. And the Lord 
turned, and looked upon Peter. 
And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how that he 
said unto him, Before the cock 
crow this day, thou shalt deny 





62 methrice. And he went ont, 
and wept bitterly. 
68 Andthemen that held ' Jesus 
mocked him, and beat him. 
64 And they blindfolded him, and 
asked him, saying, Prophesy: 
who is he that struck thee? 
65 And many other things spake 
they against him, reviling him. 
66 And as soon as it was day, 
the assembly of the elders of 
the people was gathered to- 
gether, both chief priests and 
scribes: and they led him away 
67 into their council, saying, If 
thouart the Christ, tellus. But 
hesaid unto them, If I tell you, 
68 ye will not believe: and if I 
ask you, ye will not answer. 
69 But from henceforth shall the 
Son of man be seated at the 
right hand of the power of God. 
70 And they all said, Art thou 
then the Son of God? And he 
said unto them, * Ye say that 
71. I am. And they said, What 
further need have we of wit- 
ness? for we ourselves have 
heard from his own mouth. 





1Gr. Aim. *Or, Ye say it because 
Tam, 





te the text for the margin. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THEQUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lesson Toric: The Son's Sorrows Multiplied. 


1. Abused by His Foes, vs. 64, 63-65. 
Lxsson OurTLINE: { 2. Denied by His Friend, vs. 65-62. 
3. Condemned by the Elders. vs. 66-71. 
Gotpen Text: He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities.—Isa. 53 : 5. 





‘Dan Home Reaprxes: 


M.—Lake 22 : 54-71. The Son's sorrows multiplied. 
T.—Matt. 26 : 57-75, Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 14 : 58-72, Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—John 18 : 12-27.. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Acts 2 : 22-36. Peter on Christ’s sufferings. 
: $.—Heb. 5: 1-14. Christ's sympathy with sufferers. 
& 2. S.-—1Pet.4:1-1& Christ a pattern for sufferers. 


Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
lL. ABUSED BY HIS FOES. 
{, Rudely Arrested: 


Bit peagorien n: and led him away (54). 


. Was numbered with the transgressors 58 : 12). 
They inet t had taken Jesus led him awa {ual 2, 57). 


io, laid name him, and took him kk 14: .y 
The officers. . . seized Jesus and bouad (John : 12). 
i. Cruelly Beaten: 
The men that held Jesus... beat him (63). 
With his stripes we are healed ‘déa. 53 
Then did they spit in his face and 


vufiet him (Matt. 26 : 67). 
The officers received him with blows of their hands tar 14 ; 65). 
Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged him (John 19 


ill. Bitterly Reviled: 


Many other things spake they against him, reviling him (65). 
Peet unto us, thou Christ: who is he that struck thee? (Matt. 


They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads (Mark 15 : 29). 
They that were crucified with him reproached him (ack 15 : 32). 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2 : 28). 

1, “ They seized him, and led him away.” (1) The holy vietim ; 
(2) The rude mob; (3) The base purpose.—Jesus (1) Seized by the 
rabble; (2) Torn from bis friende: { “{8) Led to his death. 

2. “The men that held Jesus mocked him, and beat him.” (1) 
The unresisting Jesus; (2) The abusive throng.—(1) Held; (2) 
Mocked ; (3) Beate 

8. ‘Many other thing spake they inst bim, reviling him.” 
(1) The revilers; (2) The revilin ak 8) The reviled.—(1) Speak- 
ing against Jesus ; (2) Speaking for 


Il, DENIED BY HIS FRIEND. 


1. Evil Surroundings: 
Peter sat in the midst of them (55). 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the mae ee re. 2 se 
Walk not in the way of evil me’ 
Peter... sat with the officers, 
Evil company doth corrupt 

il. Cruel Denial: 

He denied, saying, Woman, I know him not nod gl 

Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice (Mat: : 84). 
Even if I os die with thee, yet will I not deny thee { Matt 26 : 85). 


He began and to swear, I know not this YP Mark 14 ; 71). 
If we Shall d deny cap hen, he also wil deny us (2 Tim, 2 ; 12). 


il. Bitter Repentance: 
He went out, and wept bitterly (62). 
My bones waxed old through my roari ol the long (Psa, 32:3 
eau lifted up his voice, and wept (Gen. neo : ead ‘ » 
When he th t thereon, he wept (Mark 14: 
He sought it diligently with tears P(Heb. 12: 17). 
1, ‘Peter satin the midst of them.” ay Pea seat ; (2) Peter’s 
surroundings ; {Pe Peter’s sin.—(1) In the midst of sinners; (2) 
On the verge o 
2. ‘He denied, saying, Woman, I know him not.” (1) Peter's 
accuser; (2) Peter's accusation; (8) Peter's Senial —f) The 
accusing woman ; (2) The denying man ; (3) The denied Lord. 
8, ‘He went, out, and w ~ bitterly.”’ a) Peter’s sin ; (2) Peter's 
sorrow.—-(1) Base deni (2) Bitter tears. 


Ill CONDEMNED BY THE ELDERS. 


1. The Council; 

The assembly of the elders .. . was gathered together (66). 
The rulers take counsel . _ against the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 
Took counsel against Jesus to put him to dea’ (Mati. 27:1). 
The whole council, held a cousuitetion Care 0 (Laks 
The whole company brought him before e 23 : 1). 


ke Hbys By cod 


ge *, :m 
manners (1 


U. The Question: ; 
If thou art the Christ, tell us (67). 
Who do men say that the ‘Son of man is? L Onan, 3 18.) 
Tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son ot God (Matt. 26 : 63). 


Art thou the gag the Son of the ~ se (M : 61.) 
The high priest ... asked Jesus of his. gt -! Sonn 18 : 19). 
i, The Conctasion: 


We ourselves have heard from his we mouth (71). 
Behold, now ye have peard the Blosptiom (Matt. 26 : 65). 
They all condemned him to be worthy of death (Mark 14 : 64). 
The chief priests accused bim of many things (Mark 16 : 3), 
Ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23). 
1, “They led him away into their council.” (1) The captive; (2 
The council ; (3) The conclusion. 
2 “From henceforth 7 the Son of man be seated at the right 
hand.. yey 8on’s position ; (2) The "8 pros- 
A ibhe § fond () At the tribunal us men ; (2) At the throne of 


8. “ekrt thou then the Son of God?” :@ The vital question ; (2) 
The assuring answer.—Son of God : (1) Import of the title; (2) 
saenee of the title, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DENYING CHRIST, 


Denying him in person (Luke 22 : 54-62; John 18 : 40; Acts 8 : 18, 14). 
Denying his doctrines (Mark 8 : 38 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 8). 

Denying his followers (Matt. 25 : 45; 2 Tim. 4-16). 

Denying by works (Titus 1 ; 16). 

A work of evil men (2 Pet. 2:1 ; Jude 4). 

A mark of Antichrist (1 John 2 : 22 ; 4.: 3), " 
Indicates vital defect (1 John 2 : 23). 

Deniers will be denied (Matt. 10 : 33 ; 2 Tim. 2; 12), 

Destruction follows (2 Pet. 2:1; Jude 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Strictly speaking, there are no 
intervening events, since verse 54 is directly connected with 
what precedes, But parallel with the account of Luke there 
are many details narrated by the other evangelists, Mark 
tells of a young man (possibly himself) who was seized by 
the multitude, and fled away naked. 

The main question at this point, however, is in reference 
to the number of hearings before the Jewish authorities. 
Some think all the accounts refer to one hearing; others 
accept two; while those who regard John I8 : 13-24 as adis- 
tinct hearing before Annas, accept three examinations: one 
before Annas (John) ; a second, informal one, at night, before 
Caiaphas and members of the Sanhedrin (Matthew, Mark); 
and a third and formal one in the morning (Luke). 

Matthew and Mark seem to imply a morning meeting of 
the Sanhedrin. On this theory, the order of events would 
be: Jesus is led to Annas; Peter follows afar off, then enters 
the court (first denial); Jesus is led to Caiaphas, probably in 
the same house; Peter’s second denial; the trial before Cai- 
aphas; Peter’s third Wenial; the mocking by the officers; 
the morning trial, narrated in the lesson. 





The Authorized Version translates John 18 : 24, “had sent” 
(which is not literal), to imply that the previous verses refer 
to Caiaphas, On the other hand, if John 18: 19-24 refers to 
a hearing ‘before Annas, John calls him “the high-priest.” 
Puiace—The palace of the high-priest was the scene of 
Peter’s denials, also of the night trial, and in all probability 
of the morning trial. The site of this palace is unknown, 
Others think the formal trial in the morning was held in the 
regular place of meeting, “the room Gazith, at the east corner 
of the court of the temple.” 
Timz.—Between midnight and early morning of Friday, 
the 15th of Nisan, 783 A, U.C.; that is, April 7, A. D. 30. 
Prrsons.—Peter, the crowd in the high-priest’s palace, a 
certain maid, two men who successively recognized Peter, 
the Lord Jesus and those who maltreated him, the Sanhedrin. 
Inctpents.—The capture of Jesus, who is taken to the 
high-priest’s house; Peter follows afar off, goes in to warm 
himself at.the fire kindled in the court, is three times recog- 
nized, and denies his Lord three times; the Lord looks on 
him, Peter remembers the prediction, and goes out and weeps 
bitterly. The attendants mock Jesus, ask him to prophesy, 
and maltreat him with hand and tongue. The Sanhedrin 
assembles in the early morning; Jesus is asked whether he 
is the Christ; he declines to answer, because they would not 
believe; he is then asked whether he is the Son of God; an 
affirmative reply is-followed by formal condemnation. _. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 26 : 57 to 27:1; Mark 
14:53 to 15:1; John 18: 12-27. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
. BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 54.—And they seized him, and led him away, and 
brought him into the high priest's house. But Peter followed afar 
of: Luke, like Matthew and Mark, seems to refer to the 
actual high-priest in this verse, who was Caiaphas. We may 
believe, however, that’ the court into which Jesus was led 
was a court common to the two houses of Caiaphas and his 
father-in-law, Annas,—the one of the two houses being on 
one side of the court, and the other on the other side. In 
this case, everything which is set before us in John’s narra- 
tive on the one hand, and everything set before us in the 
synoptical narratives on the other, can be sufficiently well 
explained, so far as this matter is concerned. 

By “the high priest’s house” here Luke may, not improb- 
ably, mean “the court.” Peter followed at a distance, in 
order that be might see the end. He also entered into the 
court for the same purpose, as Matthew télls us. Peter was in 
the court while J esus was undergoing what is commonly called 
the examination before Annas, or in the ‘house of Annas; 
which is recorded by John. 

Verses 55-58.—And when they had kindled a fire in the midst 
of the court, and had sat down together, Peter sat in the midst of 
them. And a certain maid seeing him as he sat in the light of 


“| the fire, and looking stedfastly wpon him, said, Thie man also 


was with him. But he denied, saying, Woman, I know him not. 
And after a little while another saw him, and said, Thow also art 
oneofthem. But Peter swid, Man, I am not: The word “they,” 
of verse 55, as we learn from the other Gospels, refers to the 
under-officers of the Sanhedrin, who had arrested Jesus, and 
the servants pertaining to the high-priest’s house.— When 
they had kindled w fire: The verb which the best texts have 
here is a compound verb, meaning strictly “to kindle around ;” 
that is, as Meyer says, “after they had set it in full blaze.” 
The night being cold (see John 18: 18), the servants and 
officers had kindled a fire, to keep themselves comfortable 
while they were obliged to wait for the assembling of the 
Sanhedrin. As it was in full blaze, they sat and stood about 
it; and Peter waswiththem. Naturally, they spoke to him, 
some of them, of his connection with Jesus. The first who 
thus addressed him was a maid, who was the doorkeeper, as 
John tells us, and who had admitted him within the court. 
She now sees him sitting in the light of the fire, and, as she 
recognizes him, she says, “This man also was with him.” 
Luke speaks of her looking stedfastly at him as she thus 
speaks, or just before she speaks. Whether this maid was 
determined to trouble Peter, and annoy him maliciously, and 
was thus the one who stirred the others to their questioning, 
we cannot say. But, whether this was so or not, the ques- 
tioning on the part of the others is easily explained. Peter 
must liave been recognized by the company, after a time at 
least, as not of themselves, and icions or conjectures con- 
cerning him must have been started. 

The second person who addressed him is spoken of by 
Lake asa man; by Matthew and Mark, as a maid: Matthew, 
“another maid;” Mark, “the maid ;” that is, apparently 
the same maid,—the one who kept the door. The trath of 
the story is not affected for any reasonable mind, having 
right views, by the occurrence of such slight variations in 
the different narratives, Luke says that Peter “sat” by the 
fire; John says that he “stood.” It has been suggested by 
one or more writers, that, in his restlessness, Peter changed 
his position,—now standing, and now sitting. Possibly he 
did, but it is a matter of mo consequence, and the difference 





The main difficulty is regarding the hearing before Annas, 


is scarcely worthy of notice, It is a mechanical view of 
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the Gospels which requires us to stop at every such point of 
difference, and to feel the necessity of discovering an ex- 
planation. The story is told in each case for the purpose of 
setting forth Peter’s denials, The maids and nren in the 
court were utterly insignificant, and the minutest details 
are secondary, as they are in all cases where the fact and its 
fall and total significance are essentially independent of 
their minuteness, 

Verses 59-62.—And after the space of about one hour another 
confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this man also was with 
him; for he is a Galilean. But Peter said, Man, I know not 
what thou sayest. And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock 
crew, And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter, And Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord, how that he said unto him, 
Before the crock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. And 
he went out, and wept bitterly: It would seem that, after the 
second denial, the crowd of servants and others gave up their 
attempt to make Peter commit himself as one of the followers 
of Jesus. They rested in their attacks for about an bour,— 
all ‘he while discontented, as we may believe, and cherishing 
their suspicions,—until at last the kinsman of Malchus could 
restrain himself no longer, and broke forth with the declara- 
tion that Peter’s speech betrayed him as a Galilean, and 
that, in addition to this evidence, he had the proof from his 
own sight of him in the garden. Possibly, when others were 
just giving utterance to the former of these two declarations, 
this kinsman of Malchus pressed home the charge by the 
words “Did I not see thee,” ete. 

If the court was common to the two houses, Jesus may 
easily have been led, at just this time, across the court to the 
house of Caiaphas, and may thus have heard Peter’s third 
denial, If so, we may easily account for the expression, he 
“turned, and looked upon Peter,” and may alsa realize the 
depth of the impression of the look upon Peter’s mind, which 
made him go out from the court, and weep bitterly. 

Verses 63-65.— Arid the men that held Jesus mocked him, and 
beat him. And they blindfolded him, and asked him, saying, 
Prophesy: who is he that struck thee? And many other things 
spake they against him, reviling him: The mocking, etc., is 
placed by Matthew and Mark after the trial in the house of 
Caiaphas, in the presence of the assembled Sanhedrin, was 
ended, and he had been pronounced worthy of death. We 
read in John 18 : 22, of the striking of Jesus by the officers 
who were standing by him during his examination before 
Annas. This, which was in fact a different matter from that 
mentioned here, may possibly have led to a change of place 
for the latter in the order of the narrative as Luke gives it. 
Or we may have here one of the instances in which Luke 
seems to have less care for the exact chronological order of 
the events narrated, than he has for the recording of the 
events themselves. 

Luke gathers up the various forms of insult? beyond those 
mentioned, in the statement of the sixty-fifth verse, “and 
many other things,” etc. 

Verses 66-69.—And as soon as it was day, the assembly of the 
elders of the people was gathered together, both chief prieste and 
scribes ; and they led him away into their council, saying, If thou 
art the Ohrist, tell us. ‘But he said unto them, If I tell you, ye 
will not believe: and if I ask you, ye will not answer. But from 
henceforth shall the Son of man be seated at the right hand of the 
power of God: Matthew and Mark represent that there was 
a meeting of the Sanhedrin during the night, at which Jesus 
was pronounced worthy of death, and that in the morning 
the rulers took counsel to the end of carrying out the sen- 
tence. Luke places the judicial examination, apparently, in 
the morning. Possibly, the difference may have some rela- 
tion to the question of the examination before Annas which 
John mentions; possibly, Luke may have united the things 
which occurred inthe night meeting with the taking coun- 
sel, of which the other writers speak as occurring in the early 
morning,—his intention being to compress the story, or his 
sources of information having thus presented the matter. 

Tf thou art the Christ, tell us: That is, tell ns plainly, if you 
make the claim; let us know plainly from yourself what 
your claim is. The expression is kindred to that which is 
found in Matthew 26: 63. The correspondence of this ex- 

pression and of the words in verse 69 with what we find in 
the earlier Gospels makes it probable that, on the one side 
or the other, there has been a placing of what was said at a 
different hour from the actual one,—that is, a mingling of 
things which occurred at two meetings. if there were two. 

Jesus declines to answer, on the ground that they were not 
honestly seeking the truth. You will not deal fairly and 
honestly with me. You will not believe me, if I answer your 
questions. You will not answer me, if I present you my 
questions. Silence is the only reply to men in your condi- 
tion of mind and purpose,—so far as explanation and defense 


are concerned. The only thing to be spoken is the solemn | 


declaration of what is to be.* The glorification of the Son of 
man begins with this hour,—this I declare to you. 
Verses 70, 71.—And they all said, Art thou then the Son of 
God? And he said unto them, Ye say that Iam. And they 
said, What further need have we of witness? for we ourselves have 
heard from his own mouth: The change from the term “Son 
of man,” in verse 69, to “Son of God,” in verse 70, is sug- 
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gested apparently by the last words of the former verse. The 
Jewish rulers wished to involve Jesus in the crime of blas- 
phemyy and they turned his words here to their own advan- 
tage. Jesus assented to what they said,—‘ Ye say that I 
am,” being a form of affirmation, This expression may, per- 
haps, be more properly rendered “Ye say it, forIam.” I 
answer your question in accordance with the facts of the case. 

They had now what they desired, and they gave utterance 
to the feeling of assurance that they had, by their words, 
“What further -need have we of witness?” The striking 
similarity between what is here said and what the high-priest 
is represented as saying in Matthew 26 : 65, and the improb- 
ability that the words should thus have been twice repeated, 
render it probable that there is, in:some way, an inter- 
mingling of different scenes here by the different evangelists. 
The change from “Son of man” to “Son of God” in these 
verses is indicative of the deeper significance of the latter 
expression. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The ghrong of Levite police from the temple, and the 
Roman soldiers from the cohort stationed in the fortress 
Antonia, on the northwest edge of the temple grounds, 
having duly bound our Lord, as a useless precaution against 
resistance or escape, led him through the darkness, amidst 
the gleam of torches and lanterns, to. the mansion of Hannas, 
father-in-iaw of Caiaphas, high-priest at that time. 

Hannas was now very old, and commanded great respect 
in the ecclesiastical world, from having himself been high- 
priest for the then unusually long term of nine years, during 
the boyhood of our Lord,—from A.D. 6to15.!_ The supreme 
dignity of the Church, moreover, had become almost a patri- 
mony.in his house; for, not only was his son-in-law high- 
priest at this moment: one of his sons had previously filled 
the great office, and it was hereafter to be enjoyed by his 
other four sons successively. It was natural, therefore, to 
lead Christ to his mansion, if only to show respect to one 
whose influence still dominated the hierarchy, and whose 
counsel, in reference to Christ, given after a preliminary 
hearing, would be of the greatest value in directing the 
authorities as to the best course to secure his condemnation. 

What passed before Hannas is not told; but we can fancy 
it from the presence, along with him, of the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders of the people, who together composed the 
Sanhedrin, or supreme Jewish court of the nation. They 
had been expecting the arrival of the prisoner, and hence 
were able to assemble at once. How long they remained is 
not stated; but it was long enough to decide that Christ, 
according to Jewish law, deserved to die. They could not, 
however, legally pronounce sentence at once, and therefore 
broke up, to take their sleep till morning, when the judicial 
murder might be finally arranged, and the sentence referred 
to the Roman governor for his confirmation, Meanwhile, 
Christ was sent to the house of Caiaphas, to remain there till 
the Sanhedrin met in the early morning, to gd through the 
forms of law before condemning him to death, 

When Christ had been seized, the apostles, panic-struck, 
fled, except Peter and John, who followed their captive Mas- 
ter at a safe distance. They did not go into the old digni- 
tary’s house, however, but, 2ither from fear, or because they 
were not allowed to enter, contented themselves with waiting 
till he reappeared, when they once more followed him, till 
he passed with his captors into the open court in the house 
of Caiaphas,—a space still found within the outer gate of rich 
Eastern dwellings, along the four sides of which rise the 
various buildings which make up the residence. There is 
often a fountain in the middle; but the April nights were 
cool in Jerusalem, and a fire had been kindled, round which 
those left in the open air were glad to gather. 

John had gone on with the crowd, being in some way 
known to the high-priest; but Peter remained at the outer 
gate, till, through the kind offices of his fellow-apostle, the 
gatekeeper allowed him also to goin, Cold with the night 
dews, the fire at once attracted him, and, going to it, he sat 
down among the temple police and others in attendance, to 
warm himself. Jesus, meanwhile, was detained in one of the 
chambers looking out on the court. After a time a slave-girl 
of the high-priest, coming down from an upper room to where 
Peter sat, beneath, and looking keenly at him, broke out, 
“You were with this Jesus the Galilean, were you not?” 
“TI don’t know what you're talking about,” replied Peter. 


Maichus. 
retired to the shadow of the gateway, hoping not to be again 
recegnized. After a time, however, a second slave-girl, look- 
ing hard at him, turned to the constables round, and told 
them that he also was “one of them.” Once more rose a 
loud denial. But worse was before him. He had returned 
to the fire, where the men around, seeing his confusion and 
the confidence of the slave-girls about him, kept their eyes 
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on him, At last one of them bluntly asked him, “Did I not 
see you in the garden with him, where one of you cut off the 
ear of my kinsman Malchus?” Alarmed, and losing all self- 
command, Peter, with oaths and curses on himself if there 
were a word of truth in the charge, vehemently declared 
that he had nothing to do with the prisoner. 

The constables, however, were by no means convinced, 
“Why,” said they, “you’re very speech betrays you; for 
you talk like a Galilean, not like a southern Jew. The girls 
must be right about you.” A further rush of swearing and 
imprecations was Peter's only defense; but, as he was stam- 
mering them out, he chanced to look into the chamber where 
Christ stood.‘ At that moment their eyes met, and such a 
look of pitying love fell on the guilty one as smote him to 
the heart. Too well, now, he remembered Christ’s words, ag 
the crowing of the cacks outside rose on his ear. Hurrying 
through the outer gate, his loud weeping told of his shame 
and sorrow. 

While Peter was thus being “ sifted like wheat,” Jesus had 
been set before Caiaphas, who forthwith asked him about his 
disciples, and what doctrines he taught; but he was referred 
to those who had heard these in the synagogues and the 
temple, and had seen his followers. An official, standing by, 
resented this dignified answer by striking him with his palm, 
or, perhaps, with the stick he had in his hand; but even this 
insult called forth only a gentle reproof. 

There was now, apparently, an interval in the proceedings, 
Caiaphas for the time retiring. The whole Sanhedrin, how- 
ever, assembled once more by daybreak, and the final mock- 
ery of justice began. It was negessary, before condemning 
any one, that the charge against him should be made by not 
less than two witnesses; but, as each who appeared against 
Christ was heard by himself, no two could for a long time be 
found whose story in any measure agreed. At last, however, 
two were found who made the same accusation, though the 
variations in the details of their testimony made it legally 
worthless. Three years before, at the beginning of his min- 
istry, Jesus had said to the temple authorities, when they 
demanded his warrant for driving out the traders from the 
sacred courts, that if they destroyed “this temple,” meaning 
his body, to which we may suppose he pointed as he spoke, 
he would raise it up in three days. These words had been 
twisted by those who first heard them into a threat against 
the temple, on which the Jews looked with an idolatrous 
veneration; and this, which was a capital charge, was now 
raised again, though the versions given differed radically 
from Christ's original words. ; 

Hopeless to get the full agreement of any two witnesses 
which the law required, Caiaphas, losing command of him- 
self at the possibility of the trial falling through for want of 
testimony sufficient to give it a color of legality, sprang up 
from the cushions of the divan, on which he had hitherto 
sat, in the center of a half-circle of members of the Sanhe-« 
drin, “ Have you nothing to say for yourself?” cried he to 
Christ. “Do you not hear what is said against you?” But 
our Lord remained silent, 

Yet something was required before he could be condemned, 
Caiaphas would secure it by getting the prisoner to incrimi- 
nate himself. Putting a solemn oath to him, he demanded 
that he should say, as in the presence of God, the punisher 
of those who speak falsely before him, whether he was the 
Christ, the Son of God. Thus called upon to witness to the 
truth, Jesus at once affirmed that he was both, adding that, 
from this time,—that is, from his death, when he would enter 
into his glory,—they would see the Son of man sitting, in this 
exaltation, on the right hand of power, meaning uf God, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. He spoke, figuratively, of 
the wondrous triumphs of his name and faith after his death, 
but Caiaphas eagerly caught atthe words. They had no need 
of witnesses, said he. If they had not found them satisfac- 
torily, they could now dispense with them. The prisoner 
had condemned himself, out of his own lips, by the blasphemy 
they had just heard. “ What think ye?” he went on to ask 
his fellow-judges. “He is guilty of death,” cried they, utter- 
ing a foregone conclusion. Jesus now only awaited the action 
of Pilate to decide whether he should or should not be 
crucified. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





IN THE HIGH-PRIEST’S PALACE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D, 


The present lesson deals with three incidents, each of which 





But he was ill at ease; for he remembered his violence to | 


Rising from his comfortable place at the fire, he | : 
proves faithless, the underlings of the rulers brutally ridicule 





may be regarded either as an element in our Lord’s suffer- 
ings Or as a revelation of man’ssin. He is denied, mocked, 
and formally rejected and condemned. A trusted friend 


his prophetic claims, and their masters vote him a blasphemer 
for asserting his divinity and Messiahship. 

1. We have the failure of loyalty and love in Peter's de- 
nials, It is not my province to determine the relation. of 
Luke's narrative here to that of the other evangelists; but I 
may observe that he puts all Peter’s denials before the hear- 
ing by the council, from which it is clear that the latter was 
later than the hearing recorded by Matthew and Johu. The 








































































































































































first denial probably took place in the great hall of the high- 
priest’s official residence, at the upper end of which the 
prisoner was being examined, while the hangers-on huddled 
round the fire, idly waiting the event, 

. The morning air bit sharply, and Peter, exhausted, sleepy, 
sad, and shivering, was glad to creep near the blaze, Its 
glinting on his face betrayed him to a woman's sharp eye, 
and her gossiping tongue could not help blurting out her dis- 
covery. Curiosity, not malice, moved her; and there is no 
reason to suppose that any harm would have come to Peter, 
if he had said, as he should have done, “ Yes, am his dis- 
ciple.” The day for persecuting the servants was not yet 
come, but forthe present it was Jesus only who was aimed at. 

No doubt, cowardice had a share in the denials, but there 
was more than that in them. Peter was worn out with 
fatigue, excitement, and sorrow. His susceptible nature 
would be strongly affected by the trying scenes of the last 
day, and all the springs of life wonld below. He was always 
easily influenced by surroundings, and just as, at a later date, 
he was “carried away” by the presence at Antioch of the 
Judaisers, and turned his back on the liberal principles which 
he had professed, so now he could not resist the current of 
opinion, and dreaded being unlike even the pack of menials 
among whom he sat. He was ashamed of his Master and 
hid his colors, not so much for fear of bodily harm as of ridi- 
cule, Was there not a deeper depth sfill in his denials, even 
the beginnings of doubt whether, after all, Jesus was what he 
had thought him? Christ prayed that Peter's “faith” 
should not “fail,” or be totally eclipsed, and that may indi- 
cate that the assault was made on his “faith” and that it 
wavered, though it recovered stedfastness. 

If he had been as sure of Christ’s work and nature as when 
he made his great confession, he could not have denied him. 
But the sight of Jesus bound, unresisting and evidently at 
the mercy of the rulers, might well make a firmer faith stag- 
ger. We have not to steel ourselves to bear bodily harm if 
we confess Christ; but many of us have to run counter to a 
strong current flowing round us, and to be alone in the midst 
of unsympathizing companions ready to laugh and gibe, and 
some of us are tempted to waver in our convictions of Christ’s 
divinity and redeeming power, because he still seems to stand 
at the bar of the wise men and leaders of opinion, and to be 
treated by them asa pretender. It is a wretched thing tobe 
persecuted out of one’s Christianity in the old-fashioned fire 
and sword style; but it is worse to be laughed out of it or to 
Jose it, because we breathe an atmosphere of unbelief. Let 
the doctors at the top of the hall and the lackeys round the 
fire who take their opinions from them say what they like, 
but let them not make us ashamed of Jesus. 

Peter slipped away to the gateway, and there, apparently, 
was again attacked, first by the porteress and then by others, 
which occasioned the second denial, while the third took 

“place in the same place, about an hour afterwards. One sin 
makesmany. The Devil's hounds hunt in packs, Consist- | 
ency requires the denier to stick to his lie. Once the tiniest 
wing tip is in the spider's web, the whole body will be wrapped 
round by its filthy, sticky threads before long. 

If Peter had been less confident, he would have been more 
safe. If he had said less about going to prison and death, he 
would have had more reserve fidelity for the time of trial. 
What business had he thrusting himself into the palace? 
Over-reliance on self leads us to put ourselves in the way of 
temptations, which it were wiser toavoid. Had he forgotten 
Christ’s warnings? Apparently so. Christ predicts the fall 
that it may not happen, and if we listen to him, we shall 
not fall. 

The moment of recovery seems to have been while our Lord 
was passing from the earlier to the later examination before 
the rulers. In the very flood-tide of Peter’s oaths, the shrill 
cock-crow is heard, and the half-finished denial sticks in his 
throat at the sound, At the same moment, he sees Jesus led 
past him, and that look, so full of love, reproof, and pardon, 
brought him back to loyalty, and saved him from despair. 
The assurance of Christ’s knowledge of our sins against him 
imelts the heart, when the assurance of his forgiveness and 
tender love comes with it. Then tears, which are wholly 
humble but not wholly grief, flow. They do not wash away 
the sin, but they come from the assurance that Christ’s love, 

like a flood, has swept it away. They save from remorse, 

which has no healing in it. 

2. We have the rude taunts of the servants. The mockery 
here comes from Jews, and is directed against Christ’s pro- 
phetic character, while the later jeers of the Roman soldiers 
make a jest of his kingship. Each set lays hold of what 
seems to it most ludicrous in his pretensions, and theée ser- 
vants ape their masters on the judgment seat, in laughing to 
scorn this Galilean peasant who claimed to be the Teacher 
ofthem all. Rude natures have to take rude ways of expres- 
zion, and the vulgar mockery meant precisely the same as 
more polite and covert scorn means from more polished 
people; namely, rooted disbelief in him. These mockers 
were contented to take their opinions on trust from priests 
and rabbis, How often, since then, have Christ’s servants 
been objects of popular odium at the suggestion of the same 
Slasses, and how often have the ignorant people been misled 


by their trust in dhe ‘anahers to hate and persecute their 
true Master | 

Jesus is silent under all the mockery, but then, as now, he 
knows who strikes him. His eyes are open behind the ban- 
dage, and see the lifted hands and mocking lips, He will 
speak one day, and his speech will be detection and condem- 
nation. Then he was silent, as patiently enduring shame 
and spitting for our sakes. Now he is silent, as long-suffer- 
ing and wooing us to serps pg but he keeps count and 
record of men’s revilings, and the day comes when he whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire will say to every foe, “I know thy 
works.” 

3, We have the formal rejection and condemnation by the 
council, The hearing recorded in verses 66 to 71 took place 
“as soon as it was day,” and was apparently a more formal 
official ratification of the proceedings of the earlier exami- 
nation described by Matthew and John. The ruler’s ques 
tion was put simply in order to obtain material for the condem- 
nation already resolved on. Our Lord’s answer falls into two 
parts, in the first of which he in effect declines to recognize 
the bona fides of his judges and the competency of the tribunal, 
and in the second gots beyond their question, and claims par- 
ticipation in Divine glory and power. “If I tell you, ye will 
not believe.” Therefore he will not tell them. 

Jesus will not unfold his claims to those who onlysseek to 
hear them in order to reject, not to examine, them. Silence 
is his answer to ingrained prejudice masquerading as honest 
inquiry. It iseverso. There is small chance of truth at the 
goal if there be foregone conclusions or biased questions at 
the starting-point. “If I ask you, ye will not answer.” They 
had taken .refuge in judicious but self-condemning silence 
when he had asked them the origin of John’s mission and the 
meaning of the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm, and thereby 
showed that they were not seeking light. Jesus will gladly 
speak with any who will be frank with him, and let him 
search their hearts; but he will not unfold his mission to 
such as will refuse to answer his questions. But, while thus 
he declines to submit himself to that tribunal, and in effect 
accuses them of obstinate blindness and a fixed conclusion to 
reject the claims which they were pretending to examine, he 
will not leave them without once more asserting an even 
higher dignity than that-of Messiah. As a prisoner at their 
. bar, he has nothing to say to them; but as their King and 
future Judge, he hassomething. They desire to find materials 
for sentence of death, and, though he will not give these in 
the character of a criminal before his judges, he also desires 
that the sentence should pass, and he will declare his Divine 
prerogatives and full possession of Divine power in the hear- 
ing of the highest court of the nation. 

It was fitting that the representatives of Israel, however 
prejudiced, should hear at that supreme moment the full 
assertion of full deity, It was fitting that Israel should con- 
demn itself, by treating that claim as blasphemy. It was 
fitting that Jesus should bring about his death by his twofold 
} claim,—that made to the Sanhedrin, of being the Son of 
God, and that before Pilate, of being the King of the Jews. 

The whole scene teaches us the voluntary character of 
Christ’s death, which is the direct result of this tremendous 
assertion. It carries cur thoughts forward fo the time when 
the criminal of that morning shall.be the Judge, and the 
judges and we shall stand at his bar. It raises the solemn 
question, Did Jesus claim truly when he claimed Divine 
power? If truly, do we worship him? If falsely, what was 
he? It mirrors the principles on which he deals with men 
universally, answering “him that cometh, according to the 
multitude of his idols,” and meeting hypocritical pretenses of 
seeking the truth about him with silence, but ever ready to 
open his heart and the witness to his claims to the honest 
and docile spirits who are ready to accept his words, and glad 
to oper their inmost secrets to him. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
TEMPESTS TEST SEAMANSHIP; EMERGENCIES TEST MEN. 


In this examination before Annas and Caiaphas, Jesus 
displays his equanimity; Peter, who was not on trial, Lis 
pusillanimity. 

In this greatest display of the divine activity, man con- 
stantly plays his part andshows his nature. Human authors 
would have tried to keep man out of these magnificent doings, 
but it was for man they were done; and the need of their 
being done appears at every step. 

Peter had been warned of this denial. Why did he not 
keep away from such enemies of Jesus? Wasa little fire a 
sufficient inducement to keep such company? Christ was on 
trial for his life, Peter for something dearer. Why did he 
not keep away? Ah! he could not keep away from himself. 

But, after one denial, why did he not see the thickening 
peril and flee out of temptation? There are times when 
reason seems dormant, and sense asleep. Qne denial makes 
a fatal facility for doing it again. A whole hour to think of 
that denial (v. 59), and yet no thought,—at least no action. 





Some never wake out of this sleep, and some do as from « 
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horrid dream. So Peter waked. There is sepentance unto 
life, Such repeniance does not turn on the need of bread, 
but on aseen perjury of the soul; therefore he abhorred 
himself, amd wept bitterly. 

We may go ont of the lesson, but we ‘ganst euy Peter was 
freely, completely, and sweetly forgiven (John 21; 15-17), 
He was specially and graciously remembered in a time as 
crucial as the resurrection (Mark 16: 7). 

His nature was thoroughly changed. He tried to prevent 
others from falling by this kind of sin, Think of Peter 
urging on the universal church “meekness and fear” (1 Pet.3: 
15); and that (1 Pet. 5: 6-10) had Peter’s experience behind 
it. Sin abounded, but grace much more, Well could he 

“strengthen the brethren.” Unspeakably sad was it that 
Christ was betrayed by a miserly traitor, but sadder that he 
was betrayed by an impetuous, self-confident friend. Noth- 
ing better could be expected of the first, nothing so bad could 
be expected of the second. Insult, mockery, and imminent 
death could not so occupy Jesus that he would not see and 
save (v. 61), 

The origin of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity is Christ 
(v. 70). 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


But Peter followed afar off (v. 54), It is a great deal better 
to follow afar off than not to follow at all. . Peter is often 
blamed for not keepiug closer to his Master in the hour of 
that Master’s peril; but in fact Peter kept as close to him as 
he well could, and, while he and John followed at a distance, 
the other disciples didn’t even do that. The soldier who 
fails under fire often deserves more credit than the man who 
doesn’t go near enough to.the battle to find anything to be 
afraid of. Yet how common it is for a man to pride himself 
on not failing at a post of duty, when he hasn’t even tried to 
be at his post of duty. Before we brag over not being like 
Peter in his wincing under danger, let us be sure that_we 
have been as courageous as Peter in getting into a place of 
danger through a purpose of being faithful. 

When they had kindled a fire,... and had sat down together, 
Peter sat in the midst of them (v.55). We owea great deal to 
our surroundings. ,When everybody whom we know takes 
one view of a imatter, it is not easy for us to realize that we 
ought to take a different view, or for us to stand by our con- 
victions against popular feeling, even when we do see our 
duty. But if everybody agrees with us, we can be bold as 
lions 6n our side of the case. Were you ever in a place 
where you were all alone in your view of right, and where, if 
your opinions were known, you would be pretty sure to lose 
your social standing, your business prospécts, and perhaps your 
liberty or life? If you have been there, you know that it 
takes more than a little courage te show exactly what you 
think, at such a time; and if you haven’t been there, you are 
not the man to pais judgment on poor Peter. Meanwhile, 
let us all thank God that we are not now put to any such 
test as this, but that our very surroundings are a help to us 
in our duty of being true to our Master. 

He denied, saying, Woman, I know him not (v. 57). Was 
there, after all, anything wrong in that? Peter couldn’t 
hope to help his Master jast then by telling the truth about 
himself; but it did seem as if he might be of some service to 
his Master by continuing there on the watch to help him. 
Those people around that fire were enemies, who had no right 
to know the truth in the case; and, if Peter were to be 
wholly truthful, he would simply get himself arrested, and 
thereby be shut off from all possibility of serving his Master. 
As the case stood, there was no apparent gain to come from 
speaking the truth, while a good old-fashioned lie might be 
the means of befriending the Saviour of the world. If ever 
a lie could be justifiable, now was the time for it; and Peter 
told a lie. Does any intelligent Christian think that Peter 
deserved credit for that lie? There are works on Christian 
ethics, the principles of which would make Peter's lying 
commendable, and there are living teachers of ethics who 
advocate these principles. But here stands ont, as in letters 
of living light, a practical condemnation of those who would 
commend or justify a lie.. Peter's lie was wrong. A lie is 
always wrong. It is not right to lie in order to save one’s life, 
or one’s honor, or one’s parent.or dearest friend, or even to 
promote the interests of the Saviohrof men. Nothing can 
justify a lie. Not even God himself can lie or approve a lie, 
A lie is ever and always an action on the side of the Devil, 
“the father of lies.” This is a principle that is of unvarying 
application. If God could lie, he would not be God, What 
folly to suppose that God can approve in a man that which 
would be wrong in himself! 

The Lord turned, and looked wpon Peter, And Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord (v.61). If only we could do our 
remembering beforehand, how much folly and sin it would 
save us! It is not that we don’t know what is right, and 
what is likely to come of our doing wrong, but it is that we 
don’t think of all this at the right time, and when it does 





come back to us it is too late to avert the evil. There are a 
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good many popular methods of quickening and improving 
the memory. The poorest of these methods would be well 
applied if it were set at making us remember-the conse- 
quences of former misdoing in season to keep us from doing 
the same thing over again. A little colored girl in Florida 
was under discipline, in a close room, on bread and water, 
for a gross misdemeanor. After awhile she realized the jus- 
tice of her punishment, and when her good mistress came to 
release her with words of kind counsel, the child said earn- 
estly, “Please, missus, won’t you ’member me of dis time 
when I gwine do wrong again?” But the trouble was and 
is, that no one can remember for anybody else in season to 
avert temptation or to give strength against it. It is for 
each soul to remember for itself—beforehand and be safe, or 
afterwards and be wretched. 

And he went out, and wept bitterly (v. 62). There is no com- 
fort in the consequences of wrong-doing. Sin often looks 
very attractive in advance, and the temptation to its in- 
dulgence is very strong; but it never gives any satisfaction 
when looked back upon. A wrong-doer is to be pitied, in 
view of his wretchedness, If only we could know the bitter 
sorrow that has come, or that will come, to him who has 
wronged us, by his treachery or by his falsehood or by his 
dishonest dealing, we could not have the heart to be angered 
against him. We should grieve that he has harmed himself 
so much more than he could harm us, and that he has laid 
upon his own soul such acrushing weight of woful memories. 
But if a man has done wrong, it is to his credit rather than 
to his shame that he is ready to weep bitterly; and the bit- 
terest tears of penitence are not to be compared with the 
tears of hopeless remorse. , 

If thow art the Christ, tell us. But he said unto them, If I tell 
you, ye will not believe: and if I ask you, ye will not answer (vs. 
67,68). There are times when no gain would come from 
answering a simple question, and when silence is better than 
speech. If he who asks is influenced by no desire for truth, 
but seeks only to find new cause of complaint against the one 
questioned, it is better to refrain from putting a fresh weapon 
into the hands of the evil disposed. The truth is not to be 
spoken at all times, although nothing else than the truth is 
ever to be spoken. But how much wisdom, how much cour- 
age, and how much love, it requires to speak always and only 
as we should speak! Our Lord Jesus is a safe pattern in this 
line, as even his foremost apostle was not, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. 'F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Last week we had Jesus and Judac. This week our atten- 
tion is directed to another of the apostles, and we may study 
about Jesus’‘and Peter. How ever did it come to pass that 
Peter, who up till now seems to have been so faithful, should 
fall into such terrible sin? Was it by one fearful leap that 
he plunged downward? No, probably not. There had been 
secret preparation for this terrible backsliding. We must 
remember that Peter had been warned by his Master that 
Satan desired to have him, because of his great pride. Peter 
hed cherished a boastful spirit, saying that, though all men 
should deny Christ, yet he would remain firm. He had said 
that he was willing to go with him both to prison and death. 
In all this he had forgotten what the Word says about pride 
and its consequences, Had this apostle been a little more 
modest about himself, he would not thus have fallen into the 
snare of the adversary. But he trusted in his own strength, 
in spite of the fact that the Bible says that “ He that trusteth 
in his own heart is a fool.” 

Notice now, that, as soon as Peter had uttered one lie, he 
had to follow it with another. Then a third came swiftly; 
and, as the two had not been sufficient of themselves, the 
third was further fortified with an oath. If only all those 
who say that sometimes a lie is justifiable would study this 
case, they would find but little comfort. Satan is the father 
of lies, and God is the Father of all truth. All the misery 
of this world has come from a lie believed in and acted upon, 
and how, in the face of these facts, there are still those who 
call themselves children of God, and yet justify the works of 
the Devil, surpasses my imagination. How can a child of 
God consent to that which first sprang from God’s bitterest 
enemy? 

What a blessed thing for Peter that he stopped just where 
he did! For he was rushing down the hill of ruin as fast as 
he could go. Had his course not been checked, he would 
have ended where Judas did. But the crowing of the cock 
and the kind look of Jesus brought him to his senses, and, 
with a broken heart, he went out and wept bitter tears of 
repentance, Here lies the difference between him and Judas, 
Judas, when he saw what he had done, went out and hanged 
himself, while Peter went out and wept bitterly. The one 
turned from, the other to, Jesus. 

All godly sorrow turns in the same direction, and all the 
sorrow of the world in the opposite. This may be seen in 
many cases of Bible characters. Saul and David are cases in 
point. Abraham and Lot further illustrate this truth. By 
nature none of these had any advantage over the others. It 
was their attitude Godward, after their sin, that made the 
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end of each so different. It is not, how much have you 
sinned, but what do you do after your sin, that governs the 
issue of any case. Even the thief on the cross is pardoned 
and received, though up to that time his life had not been 
any different from that of his comrade in crime. - 

. The lesson for. all believers, especially the young, is the 
need of an humble spirit. “He that is lowly need fear no 
fall” As long as we put our trust in the Lord, we are safe; 
but the moment we begin to trust ourselves, danger is ahead. 
“T can of mine own self do nothing” is a good motto for the 
young believer. I have seen many a professed follower of 
the Master who refused the counsel of those who were more 
experienced than he, and who paid the penalty for his over- 
confidence in bitter backslidings. The fact that to-day I have 
the courage to confess Christ, and that I am perhaps the 
only one who dares do so, is no proof that soon I may not 
deny him before all men. Only when I act on the principle 
of Paul, and feel that “I can do all things through Christ, 
and through him only,” am I safe. 

If, however, like the apostle, I find that I have sinned, 
what should I do? Do like him. Run—yes, run—to the 
Master, and confess your sin. It too often happens that the 
young believer, when he has.sinned, especially if the sin be 
one that he has committed before, thinks that he will not go 
to his Saviour “just now.” He will waita while, In this 
way the sense of his guilt becomes lessened. He is not so 
burdened with it, and it may be that in time he forgeis all 
about it. But let him remember that a sin forgotten is by 
no means the same thing as asin forgiven. Forgetting a sin 
never helped any man, Nothing but pardon helps, and that 
is to be had only in one place in all this universe. 

Nor should any sense of shame hold the sinning believer 
back from the Master. What istheuseof that? Will wait- 
ing make the sin any smaller? Did not the Master himself 
say to Peter once, that he should be ready to forgive his 
brother four hundred and ninety times in one day? And 
will he be any less ready to patdon than he told his apostle 
he should be? No, the best and only thing to be done when 
we have sinned, whether it be the first time or the five hun- 
dredth time, is to go straight to the Saviour, and confess the 
sin and ask for pardon. Remember that Jesus did not say, 
“Him that cometh to me ten times, I will in no wise cast 
out,” but “Him that cometh to me [no matter how many 
times] I will in no wise cast out.” That is our hope. 

The fact is that if we all had only one or two chances for 
pardon, we might as well give up before we begin; for we 
fall so many times that no one would have any chance. But 
—blessed be God |—his mercy is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing to his children, and he will never cast any out who call 
upom him in sincerity and truth. Therefore never let your 
sinful heart persuade you to wait, but go at once and receive 
the blessing that ne waits to give. 

If now any one should say, “That is teaching men to sin 
with a high hand, in hope that at any time they may obtain 
pardon,” we reply, “ Not at all.” For if any man goes on in 
sin because God is merciful, he shows that he has never at 
all tasted the good gift of God, but is yet in the gall of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity. Such a one had better look 
out, or the fate of a worse than Judas will overtake him. 
To repent because God is merciful is a very different thing 
from sinning because of his grace. The one brings pardon, 
the other only graver condemnation. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To what place did Jesus go after the last supper with his 
disciples? What did he ask his three friends to do while he 
went to pray? Who led acompany of soldiers to the garden? 
How did Judas show them the one they sought to take? 

They Seized Him.—The crowd who found Jesus in the gar- 
den bound his hands and led him away a prisoner. They 
took him into the city, and a little after midnight into the 
palace of the high-priest. Annas had long been the high- 
priest, an old and honored man, and the Jews considered him 
the rightful high-priest; but his son-in-law, Caiaphas, was 
made high-priest by the Romans. They led Jesus first to 
Annas, the old priest, who asked some questions of Jesus and 
of his teaching. Jesus answered that he had never taught 
in secret, but op.aly, and Annas might ask what he taught of 
those who had heard him. An officer who stood by struck 
him with his hand, and said, “Do you answer the high-priest 
so?” Then Jesus was taken to another,hall or court, per- 
haps in the same palace or an adjoining one, to be brought 
before Caiaphas, the high-priest. There an assembly waited 
to see if Judas had really given Jesus into their hands, and 
to decide how they could carry out their plan for his death, 
upon which they were 

Peter Denied Him.—It was chilly and cold in the night, 


where all could sit around to be warmed by the open fire. 
Some of the halls of the palace were built around the sides 
of the yard, and were so open that what was done within the 





halls could be seen from the yard in the center. After the 
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and they built a fire of coals on the stone-paved court-yard, 
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disciples fled away in fear when Jesus was first arrested, John 
and Peter came back again to see what was to be done to.their 
Master, “ Peter followed afar off,” but was soon allowed to 
come into the hall because John was known to the high- 
priest; and when he saw Peter, his brother-disciple, standing 
at the door without, he spoke to the maid who kept the door, 
and she let Peter in. The maid saw him as the fire-light 
shone so plainly on his face, and, looking more closely at 
him, she said, “ This man was with him;” but Peter denied, 
saying, “Woman, I know him not.” Peter went out from 
the light for awhile to the porch, but soon came again tothe 
fire, and while warming himself a man who saw him said, 
“Art thou also one of his disciples?” Denying the second 
time, Peter said, “I am not.” 

What had Peter done with a sword when the crowd first . 
came to arrest Jesus in the garden? 

About an hour after Peter had denied the second time, @ 
man who was a servant of the high-priest and also a kinsman 
of the man whose ear was cut off, looked keenly at Peter. 
He was very sure he was the man who used the sword in the 
garden, and he said, “Of a truth this man also was with 
him.” But Peter denied again, and even with cursing and 
swearing said, “I know not what thou sayest.” What had 
Jesus told Peter about denying him three times? While 
Peter was speaking the cock crew, and at the same moment 
Jesus turned and looked on Peter. Oh, thatlook! with both 
sorrow and love in it, grief and pain that one who loved him 
should so sin,—a look that said, How could you disown and 
deny your best and truest friend? Do you wonder that Peter 
went out and wept bitterly? Could tears take away hissin? 
Could tears comfort the breaking heart of his Master, abused 
by his enemies, and in his time of trial forsaken and denied 
by his friends? 

They Mocked Him.—The soldiers who held Jesus as prisoner 
said mocking words to him. Some believed in him as the 
true Messiah, the Son of God; but these men made cruel 
sport of his ever claiming to be the Christ, and, while the 
scribes and elders were planning how they might kill him, 
those around were insulting him with cruel mocking, 

They Smote Him.—They not 6nly used words of abuse, but 
blows. They struck him with the palms of their hands, with 
their fists doubled, or with reeds which they held. 

They Blindfolded Him.—They bound his eyes, so that he 
could not see, and then they struck his face, and made sport 
of his having betn a prophet, and telling what would be in 
years to come; for when they hit him with his eyes blinded, 
they would say, “ Now prophesy, and tell who struck thee,” 

They Plotted Against Him.—In the night, scribes and elders 
had talked together, to plan how they might kill Jesus; but 
it was against their law to condemn a prisoner to death by 
trial in the night, See in how many ways they broke their 
own law, in punishing this innocent, just man before them! 
It was unlawful to try or condemn a prisoner the day before 
a feast; and here they were doing so at the very time of the 
passover. It was the law that no one could be punished 
without witnesses to prove what wrong the prisoner had 
done; but no witnedses proved anything before Annas or 
Caiaphas. It was the law that every prisoner must have 
some one to defend him, and try to prove him innocent; 
but, if found worthy of death, sentence must not be given 
until the day after the trial. 

Caiaphas had long before given his opinion; for, when it 
was said that all men would believe on Jesus, and the Romans 
would come and take the whole nation, he said it is best that 
one should die for all people, and from that time the priests 
and elders determined to put Jesus to death. 

As soon as it was day, all the priests, elders, and scribes 
met together. They sat in a half-circle, with Jesus before 
them, all watching him with keen eyes. “Art thou the 
Christ?” they asked. Jesus answered, “If I tell you, ye will 
not believe; and if I ask you, ye will not answer.” But he 
told them that some time the Son of man should be seated at 
the right hand of the power of God. 

They knew that he meant, though he was in their power, 
a prisoner before them, a time was coming when he should 
be the Judge, and they before him, to be judged for what they 
were doing then, their guilty hearts planning against him. 

They Reviled Him.—The high-priest rent his clothe—a 
sign of grief and anger,—and they said: 

“What need we of witnesses! He claims to be the Son of 
God; hedeserves to die for pretending to be God.” 

How they abused him, and reviled him! They insulted 
him as they would hardly insult the vilest wretch; for they 
spit in his face, and strack him with their wicked hands, 
Why did Jesus Christ so meekly bear to be seized, denied, 
mocked, smitten, blindfolded, plotted against, and reviled? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canom OF DuURHAx. 


“Brovent Him mo tHe Hien-rriest’s Hovsr.”—In 
order to understand the account of the examination of our 





Lord before the Jewish Sanhedrin, we must bear in mind the 














































































































































































































construction and arrangement of a large Oriental house, such 
as the palace of the high-priest must have been, and such as 
we see at present in the houses of officials in Damascus or 
Aleppo. To the high-priest’s house the Saviour is led after 
his preliminary examination by Annas, which is not men- 
tioned by St. Luke. This house stood on the northern slope 
of Mount Moriah, and consisted, first, of a large court-yard 
with open cloisters round it, and at the farther end a door 
opening into an inner court, round which were chambers two 
stories high, the lower chiefly offices, and the rooms of the 
attendants, while above, reached by a wide staircase, were 
the reception or audience rooms of the high-priest. There 
was yo difficulty in any one entering the outer court, which 
is scarcely looked on as part of the house; but the porter, or, 
in the case before us, the porteress, sat between the two courts, 
to the inner of which only those wHo had business there 
would be admitted. St, John, being personally known, had 
gone in with the official posse, But until passed in through 
the intervention of his brother-disciple, Peter had remained 
in the outer court. In the center of the inner court, open of 
course to the sky, in the cold March night (for at Jerusalem, 
1750 feet above the sea, the spring nights are bitterly cold, 
notwithstanding the low latitude), the attendants had builded 
a charcoal fire in one of those shallow braziers which form 
part of the furniture in every Eastern house, The Greek 
word rendered “hall” in the Authorized Version is more 
accurately translated “court””—that is, “ court-yard”—in the 
Revised Version. 

“Tury Srruck Him ow tue Face.”—We, who are 
familar with the judicial proceedings of courts of justice in 
Christian lands, can hardly conceive how it was possible that 
such revolting insults and injuries could be perpetrated on a 
prisoner under trial, as were now inflicted by the guards and 
servants of Caiaphas, and afterwards by those of Herod, and 
finally by the Roman soldiery. But the abject servility of the 
East develops all the cowardly ferocity of that meanness which 
loves to trample on fallen greatness, and to insult and triumph 
over that which, though apparently under its power for the 
moment, it knows in its heart,to be infinitely its superior. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PETER’S EXPERIENCE. 


DANGER: ux sarausper rors. 
FALL ‘ HE DENIED. 


THE LORD LOOKED. 


RETURN: ie WENT OUT AND WEPT. 











THE DISCIPLE IS NOT ABOVE HIS MASTER. 


JESUS Hat “FOR US. 


CONDEMNED 
_ “ What Last thou borne for me?” 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

“ Jesus, and shall it ever be.” 

“Christian, walk carefully, danger is near.” 
“ Yield not to temptation,” 

“Take my life and let it be,” 

* Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 

“* My soul be on thy guard.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


! The sufferings of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world 
stand out in varying forms in the lessons of these successive 
weeks, Last week we saw him suffering all by himself in 
Gethsemane, and again suffering from his betrayal by a loved 
and trusted disciple, and from his rade arrest by Roman 
soldiers and Jewish officials, accompanied by a heartless 
rabble. This week we find him suffering from therepeated 
denials of the foremost of his disciples, and from multiplied 
indignities from those into whose hands he had surrendered 
himeelf as an unresisting prisoner. And the lessons that 
follow are to show yet other phases of our Saviour’s suffering 
fer sinners. 
Mockings and scourgings from brutal soldiers were hard to 
bear by one as sensitive and tender, and as free from blame, 
” as the sinless Son of man. But who can doubt that the 
treachery, and the denials, and the cowardice, and the lack 
of sympathy, on the part of his chosen disciples, were a sorer 
trial to our Lord Jesus than all the bodily injuries and the 
unprovoked scoffs and jeers heaped.on him by open enemies. 
And as it was, it is; not those who are persistently hostile to 
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and yet are untrue to him, are causes of sorrow to his loving 
heart beyond all else that grieves him. 

Any disciple of Jesus has the possibility, to-day, of proving 
a Judas at his worst, or a Peter at his weakest. And only 
as the disciple of Jesus recognizes his weakness and danger 
in his unaided strength, and trusts himself to the sustaining. 
power of Him who loves him, can he hope to be kept from 
such a failure. Jesus is still on trial in the world’s estima- 
tion. The world’s powers are still hostile to him. It still 
costs something to be his true-hearted follower in the face of 
all who scoff at or who oppose him. Jesus still asks for 
fidelity and sympathy and loving service. And it is for us to 
show how true we can be to him, at every cost. 


ADDED POINTS. 


A warm place indoors may tend to comfort more than to 
courage. He who was ready to fight a host while out in the 
cold and darkness, now proves a coward before a woman in 
the cosy shelter of the palace courtyard. If we had more 
comforts than we have, it might be to our injury. Let us be 
grateful for the help of hardships. 

Our speech is betraying us when we least suspect it. Never 
an hour passes but we show by what we say, or by the way 
we say it, where we were brought up and how. 

So simple a thing as the crowing of a cock may bring home 
a lesson that no trumpet-blast could so forcibly impress. It 
is not the loudness of a sound, but its suggestiveness, that 
gives it its moral power. 

How much better to be struck unjustly like Jesus than to 
be remorse-smitten because of wrong-doing like Peter! Yet 
we do suffer from a sense of injustice, when we are misunder- 
stood and misused; and we need the example and the help 
of Jesus to enable us to suffer this with unresisting meekness 
at such a time. 

It was not brutality, but human nature, that showed itself 
in those coarse and unprovoked attacks on Jesus. Brutality 
is not admjrable, but human nature can show a worse side 
than the brutes. 

The time will come when the Son of man shall appear in 
power and glory. Then it will be for those who have been 
true to him to rejoice, and for those who have opposed him 


to stand abashed. Now is the time to make ready for them. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 








Vermont, state, at Wells River. October 21-23 
Ontario, province, at Brantford.............0000seessvee October 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
New Hampshire, state, at Pittsfield................ November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ .s.sscseee sees ++«December 2-4 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW 
AND PHILIP. 


BY THE REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, 


The sole object of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip is the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young 
men. Its methods are along the lines of personal work. 
It lays no stress on meetings or on committees. Every 
young man who becomes a member pledges himself to 
obey two rules: one, the rule of prayer, to pray daily for 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men, and 
for God’s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherhood ; 
the other, the rule of service, to make an earnest. effort 
each week to bring at least one young man within hear- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the ser- 
vices of the church, young people’s prayer-meetings, and 
young men’s Bible classes. If there is any other funda- 
mental feature of the Brotherhood, it is the emphasis 
laid on associated Bible study in men’s Bible classes. 

The form of the general organization lays hold of the 
enthusiasm and the energy of the young man’s social 
nature. Annual conventions are held, and, in the 
interim, an executive council carries on the general 
work, and keepseach local society, called a “ chapter,” into 
touch and sympathy with the young men and the work 
throughout the charch. Every chapter manages its 
work in its own way, but no chapter can be formed 
without the consent of the pastor. There is usually a 
monthly meeting®t which reports on personal work are 
given and new work assigned by the pastor or president. 

The first chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip was organized May 4, 1888. Impressions of facts 
and needs made in the preparation of a sermon on “The 
Church an Andrew and Philip Society” by the writer, 
as well as the personal influence of Captain C. A. H. 
McCauley, United States Army, Chicago, Illinois, led to 
the establishment of the Brotherhood; although an active 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor was then, 





the Saviour of men, but those who claim to be his followers 


The organization attracted the favorable notice of minis. 
ters of the Reformed Church in the United States. Chap- 
ters were formed and multiplied, until, by June 6 and7, 
1889, when the first convention was held by the parent 
chapter at Reading, Pennsylvania, fifteen chapters, with 
some four hundred members, reported. These were dis- 
tributed throughout nine classes (presbyteries) and three 
synods of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
During the following year the Brotherhood movement 
received words of commendation from the five English 
synods and the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States. September 12-14, 1890, the second 
convention was held in Philadelphia, when thirty-five 
chapters, with 1,091 members, were enrolled. So far, 
chapters were admitted only from the Reformed Church 
in the United States and from the Reformed Church of 
America. 

At this convention, because of requests from several 
Presbyterian churches, the council was directed to admit 
chapters from the Presbyterian Church until there shall 
be fifteen, on condition that when they attain that num- 
ber they shall organize a Presbyterian Branch, and that 
federative arrangements be made with respect to litera- 
ture, representation in conventions, and councils of both 
bodies, etc. In other words, a federation of brother- 
hoods is proposed in the interests of surer progress, 
greater denominational control, and true church unity. 
Chapters can be formed in any denomination, with a 
general organization in each denomination; but it is 
hoped that they will retain the name,—Srothersood of 
Andrew and Philip,—and will enter into a federatie. 
with similar bodies in other churches. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is a Scriptural 
church agency (John 1 : 41-48; 12: 20-22). It is in 
and of the church. It is carrying into practical opera- 
tion Cotton Mather’s suggestions, made as early as 1710, 
with reference to “‘ young men associated.” 

The Young Men’s Guild of the Church of Scotland, 
the Young Men’s Friendly Society of the Church of 
England, and similar church organizations in this coun- 
try, have been born of the great need of special work in 
behalf of young men, and illustrate the possibilities of 
usefulness of a church agency composed exclusively 
of men. 

The time has come for a Young Men’s Christian Asso-. 
ciation in every congregation,—not to do away with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but to do a work 
which it cannot do, Young men are found in larger 
numbers, and are more active, in the Christian Church 
to-day than ever before; yet it is still true that they are 
conspicuously absent, and that more are found in lodges, 
clubs, saloons, prisons, etc., than in the church, It is 
estimated that but five per cent of the young men of this 
country are church-members, fifteen out of twenty-five 
attend church with any degree of regularity, and seventy- 
five out of one hundred never attend church at all. The 
proportion of young men enrolled in the Sunday-school 
is, no doubt, as small. 

The desperate need of effort in behalf of young men, 
therefore, is obvious. A men’s organization is best 
adapted to interest and reach them. Young men are 
clannish ; they are gregarious, and herd in kind. 

The changed condition of things in country and city, 
brought about by modera mechanical and industrial 
developments, has affected the moral and social relations 
of young men most of all, and demands a special agency 
of church activity.” 

The opportunity to influence, to set at work, and to 
reach, young men, was never greater in the history of 
the Christian Church. The need, the ability, the oppor- 
tunity, unite to bestir activity in behalf of and by 
young men. 

The practical working of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, where a faithful trial has been made, has 
quickened the interest of the young men, aroused their 
sense of responsibility in behalf of their fellows, increased 
the attendance at church services, reclaimed the boy 
from sixteen to twenty years of age for the Sunday- 
school, enlarged men’s Bibl , and has added 
manytothechurch. .- F 

Two chapters have been recently organized in the 
Presbyterian Church: one in the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, New Jersey, the Rev. Ford ©. Ott- 
man, pastor; the other in the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D.D., pastor. These brethren will be glad to hear from 
ministers and others in the Presbyterian Church on the 
subject. Several other Presbyterian chapters are in 
process of organization. 

The officers of the Council of the Brotherhood of the 





and is still, maintained in the congregation. 


Reformed Church will cheerfully answer inquiries. They 
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ic General ot Reading, Palaayivesia. A 
manual of the Brotherhood has been published. The 
First Convention Proceedings were issued in pamphlet 
form (price, 15 cents), and a small monthly, The Brother- 
hood Star, has its first issue in October, 1890, 


Reading, Pa. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——@—— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of ‘The Sunday School Times heave 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





CHURCH AND STATE* 


Mr. A. Taylor Inness presente, under the title of Church 
and State, an admirably succinct and clear presentation 
of a subject which is not only of great interest to students 
of history, but also of immediate practical importance to 
the Christian public. Beginning with the rise of Chris- 
tianity under the Roman empire, the author sketches the 
sucdessive phases of the church’s relation to the state 
down to the year 1870. The narrative is exceedingly 
well written. It is not encumbered by details, yet all 
essential facts are given. It keeps strictly to its theme, 
amid countless temptations to diverge. It shows accu- 
rate and wide historical knowledge, familiarity with theo- 
logical questions, and a lawyer’s appreciation of the legal 
aspects of the subject. Ofcourse, nothing original or new 
-was to be expected from such a treatise. But it is quite 
as important to provide intelligible and philosophical 
presentations of history as to make original discoveries; 
for the leading facts are all known, and to understand 
them is the main object of the student. There are few 
books, outside of those which deal directly with the 
Word of God, which could be more usefully taught in 
Bible classes than the one now under review. 

The first chapter briefly explains the relations of the 
primitive church to the Roman empire during the first 
three centuries of ofr era. At first Christianity was 
sheltered through being confounded with the religion of 
the Jews, which was authorized in the sight of the law. 
When at last it was clearly distinguished from Judaism 
it fell at once under the ban laid on all unauthorized 
societies. It was thus illegal, and the popular hostility 
to it could be expressed according to the will of the rabble 
or the magistrates. Not till the third century, however, 
was persecution formally entered upon by the imperial 
authorities, if we omit some earlier sporadic cases. It 
culminated in that of Diocletian, which was followed by 
the reign and conversion of Constantine, with whom the 
stoty of the relation of church and state really begins. 
At first Christianity was tolerated as an indulgence; 
then on the ground thatall religions were equally good; 
finally on the ground of justice. The Christian succes- 
sors of Constantine went further, until, under Theodosius, 
paganism, in its turn, was forbidden, and the position, 
fruitful of many evils, was avowed that the faith of the 
emperor was binding upon all his subjects. This position 
was perpetuated in the following centuries, and taught 
in the Justinian code; but the fall of the Western em- 
pire and the confusion of the times opened the way for 
the Bishop of Rome, not only to secure ecclesiastical 
supremacy in the West, but also to become the bulwark 
of civil order. The theory of the emperor’s headship, 
however, was maintained despite the weakness of Eastern 
potentates, until Pope Leo III. transferred the imperial 
crown, in A.D. 800, to the head of Charlemagne, and 
that great monarch became in the eye of Latin Christez- 
dom the secular head of the universal church. 

The theory of the Middle Ages was that there was 
one church coterminous with one empire, a universal 
kingdom with its spiritual and secular sides. Of this 
the emperor and the pope were the double-head. “As 
the pope was God’s vicar in spiritual things, so the em- 
péror was God’s vicar in temporal things.” It was a 
magnificent dream of a religious empire,—a dream based 
on the laws and conceptions which had existed for cen- 

° “¢ Church and State: A Bistorten] Handbook, By A. Fp rr 
Rev. Alexander Whyte, 

b: T.&T Clark; 


turies, and were destined for centuries more to govern 
the Christian world. But this theory contained the seeds 
of many contests. Wastheemperoror the popesupreme? 
If they were equal, how was the politico-religious empire 
to be managed between them? Over these questions the 
Middle Ages fought. The author traces from Charle- 
magne to Boniface VIII. the rise of the papacy to su- 
preme civil power, which was followed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries by the development of national- 
ism. At the outbreak of the Reformation, nationalism 
confronted throughout Europe the claitns of papal 
supremacy, and into its grooves the Protestants natu- 
rally fell. Protestantism founded itself on the rights 
and responsibility, before God, of the individual; but 
many years passed before this principle obtained free 
and formal expression. On the contrary, the peace of 
Germany was secured by the provision that the ruler of 
each state should determine the religion of his people, 
and the Reformed churches claimed it to be the duty of 
the magistrate to see that the true religion was con- 
served. The idea of toleration and religious liberty was 
thus but slowly learned even by those whose principles 
supported it. But the truth was destined to find expres- 
sion in the end, The author describes with his usual 
clearness the phases of this evolution in Europe up to 
the French Revolution, and in England up to the Revo- 
lution of 1688; while his concluding chapters present 
an admirable and useful survey of the relations of church 
and state in Europe and America during the present 
century. 

As he rightly says, the end is not yet. On the one 
hand, the pope claims supremacy, not only in faith and 
morals, but “in those [matters] which belong to the 
government and discipline of the church throughout the 
world.” Russia, on the contrary, presents the spectacle 
of a church in entire dependence on the state. Most of 
the European states present a relation between these 
extremes, In France freedom is granted; but those reli- 
gious bodies which are “recognized,” including not only 
Catholics and Protestants, but also Jews and Muhamma- 
dans (in Algiers), draw subsidies from the national treas- 
ury. In Prussia, the Evangelical Church is directly 
supported and governed by the state, though entire free- 
dom of association now prevails. In Austria, a state of 
affairs somewhat similar to that in France exists, and in 
both the Roman Catholic Church, as being that of the 
majority, is specially favored. In Italy, toleration co- 
exists with the practical establishment of Catholicism, 
while in England and Scotland established churches 
co-exist with absolute religious freedom. In Switzer- 
land all religious confessions are free, but the Protestant 
cantons have salaried Reformed churches. The United 


’ | States alone presents to the world the spectacle of entire 


non-interference of the state with the religion of the 
people, and the successful attainment of a free church 
in a free nation. This is the farthest wave of progress 
in the long movement which began with the rise of 
Christianity under the Roman empire. 

In such a survey history is continually teaching the 
thoughtful reader, and hence the great practical impor- 
tance of this clear and succinct treatise. In the course 
of the narrative some may learn the true conception of 
the church. Others will find suggestions on the subject 
of church unity, now so widely discussed. The vexed 
question of the relations of state and church to éduca- 
tion, marriage, and other practical problems, will be not 
a little illuminated by the history of the past. The 
internal hindrances which Christianity has suffered, the 
slow march of social progress under the inspiration of 
the gospel, the prospect of better results in the future in 
the free atmosphere of the modern world, as well as the 
possibility of perilous mistakes,—such are some of the 
many lines of thought which this book opens by its com- 
prehensive yet condensed review of the situation. It 
may earnestly be commended to those who have not time 
for the perusal of larger and detailed works upon the 
subject. 





The religious and intellectual history of New England, 
since 1820, has so largely been influenced by the division 
which distracted the Congregational churches of eastern 
Massachusetts, early in the century, that there would seem 
to be room for such a book as Boston Unitarianism, 
1820-1850, by Octavius B. Frothingham, formerly an inde- 
pendent preacher in New York, but for some years a 
resident of Boston, retired from the active work of his 
profegsion. The work, however, is a disappointment in 
several ways. It is avowedly, as its sub-title informs 
the reader at the start, “a study of the life and work of 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham: a sketch,” and the 





writer's filial interest, notwithstanding his evident at- 


tempt to be dispassionate, warps the narrative again and 
again. Indeed, it is not possible to prepare a history, or 
even a sketch, of any notable movement in politics, 
religion, philosophy, or literature, which shall be built 
around a memoir of one of the Jess important characters 
in that movement. Dr. N. L. Frothingham was a man 
of ability and of prominence, but not of prominence 
equal to that of Channing, Parker, the Wares, An- 
drews Norton, or F. H. Hedge; perhaps his rank was 
no more commanding than Buckminster’s, Gannett’s, 
F. W. P. Greenwood’s, or Ephraim Peabody’s. Mr, 
Frothingham’s division .of New England Unitarianism 
into three tendencies,—" the spiritual,” represented by 
Channing; the “natural,” by Parker; and the “rational,” 
by N.-L. Frothingham,—is more imaginary than actual 
or serviceable; nor is it one that would occur to another 
student of the subject. The pages of the book show a 
certain fluency, fairness, and even conservatism of tone, 
as compared with the author’s previous “ radical” writ- 
ings; but, with all his personal familiarity with the theme, 
he does not display that power of critical delineation, 
now illuminating and now destructive, which is needed in 
a historian of a movement in thought, The volume, like 
the larger and more ambitious history of New England 
Transcendentalism, by the same writer, is hardly likely 
to make any permanent place for itself, or to supplant 
what is perhaps the best “inside” work of the sort, the 
somewhat similar review of the progress of Massachusetts 
Unitarianism by Dr, George E. Ellis, (8X6 inches, 
cloth, pp. iv, 272. Price, $1.75.) 


Dante’s masterpiece is available in many English vere 
sions, to which Charles Eliot Norton is about to add 
another, in prose. The Vita Nuova (New Life) has bee 
come familiar to English readers in the translation 
included in Rossetti’s Dante and his Circle, and in 
Professor Norton’s literal and graceful rendition issued 
uniform with Longfellow’s isometric presentation of the 
Divine Comedy; while an English rendering of the 
Convito (Banquet) was noticed here two or three years 
ago. To these may now be added a clear and readable 
translation of Dante’s treatise on the “ vulgar” or com- 
mon Italian of his day: De Vulgari Eloquentid,—by 
A. G, Ferrers Howell. The history of literature was 
deeply affected, and the development of modern Euro- 
pean languages hastened, by Dante’s and Chaucer's 
determination to write in the vernacular of their respec- 
tive countries; and it is interesting to read Dante’s dis- 
cussions, which, though mostly absurd in philology, are 
made charming by the simplicity, the naive frankness, 
the over-elaboration of repeated arguments, often in 
proof of truisms, and all the freshness of a new spirit in 
a literary dawn, so familiar to the reader of The New 
Life, which remains the greatest love-cycle in literature, 
(85¢ inches, cloth, pp. xxi, 181. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co, Price, 8s, 6d.) 


One hardly expects to find, in the volumes of the Story 
of the Nations series, large or original scholarly inves- 
tigations, though some of them have been weighty mono- 
graphs. The Rey. W. D. Morrison's account of The 
Jews Under Roman Rule is a compend of some available 
authorities, which avoids, for the most part, dogmatic 
dicta on controverted points. Though written by a 
clergyman, its general tone is that of the painfully 
secular historian who “leans backward” in his anxiety 
to avoid the suspicion of religious faith, Without ex- 
pressing any personal belief that Hebrew theism and 
messianic hopes were mere folk-evolutions, the author 
does not treat them in any other than a naturalistic way. 
His point of view is never lost; but though Mr. Morri- 
son omits some things that one would like to see, his 
method is objectionable chiefly on the negative side, and 
he seems anxious to avoid hasty misstatements,—ration- 
alistic or other. Indeed, there is a certain advantage in 
approaching the subject of the Palestinian people in the 
time of Christ from an unfamiliar and undogmatic 
ground; and, indirectly, Mr. Morrison’s clear pictares 
tend to emphasize the wonderful work of the Messiah in 
a troublous time, and among a misguided, though chosen, 
people. (8X6 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xxx, 426, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price, $1.50.) 


A reverent attempt to elucidate, in the form of a story, 
the Scriptural doctrine of the future life, is to be found 
in a prettily manufactured book entitled The Silent Land, 
A Study, by Minnie Willis Baines. The spirit is earnest, 
and the argument biblical; but, the novel shows little 
skill on the author’s part, as regards plot or rhetorical 
art, Its literary style may be illustrated by the query of 
the heroine Fedora (p. 110) whether Christ might not 





“have been resurrected in a manner essentially unique” 
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(7465 inches, cloth, pp. 164. Cincinnati: 
Cranston and Stowe. Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Probably the most ambitious work under- 
taken in recent times by a Greek scholar is 
the Encyclopedic Lexicon (Lexicon En- 
kukolpaidikon), edited by Dr. N. G. Polites, 
and prepared with the assistance of a large 
staff of specialists. Volume L, of nearly 
a thousand pages, has appeared; five or 
six more are to follow. The work, which 
is illustrated, will be especially rich in 
articles referring to the Greece of ancient 
times and of our day, and is not a mere 
compilation from Western sources, It will 
be a valuable library for scholars every- 
where. 


Few indeed are the really significant or 
valyable books announced for the coming 
season. By far the largest and costliest 
American undertaking will be Professor 
C. 8, Sargent’s TheSilva of North America, 
which will scientifically and pictorially 
describe our trees growing north of Mexico, 
and will consist of twelve quarto volumes, 
each with fifty copper-plates. The price 
of the volumes will be $25 each, and the 
first will appear this year. Dr. Holmes’s 
Over the Teacups essays will be gathered 
from the Atlantic Monthly; and the third 
volume of McMaster’s History ofthe People 
of the United States will carry the story 
from the purchase of Louisiana to the 
effects of the war of 1812. The most im- 
portant announcements, on the whole, are 
in the department of religion. The Scrib- 
ners in New York, and the Clarks in Edin- 
burgh, promise an International Theo- 
logical Library, the titles and authors of 
which immediately stimulate the atten- 
tion of students and clergymen. Thus 
Dr. Driver will discuss The Literature of 
the Old Testament; Dr, A. B. Bruce, 
Apologetics; Professor Fisher, the His- 
tory of Doctrine; Professor Schaff, Sym- 
bolics; Principal Fairbairn, Comparative 
Religion; Professor A. V. G. Allen, Chris- 
tian Institutions; Professor F. Brown, The 
Contemporary History of the Old Testa- 
ment; Dr. Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethics; and Professor Salmond of Aber- 
deen (who, with Professor C, A. Briggs, 
will edit the series), The Literature of the 
New Testament. The probable attitude 
of the volumes, in the matter of criticism 
and constructive religion, is clearly indi- 
cated by the writers’ names, Other in- 
teresting promises are The Influence of 
Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Chris- 
tian Church, the Hibbert lectures for 1888, 
by the late Edwin Hatch; Dr. W. M. 
Taylor’s Exposition ot the Miracles of Our 
Saviour; The Evidence of Christian Ex- 
perience, by Professor L. F, Stearns, who 
has just left Bangor Seminary for Union; 

,and new volumes of sermons by Bishops 
Lightfoot and Stubbs. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
150,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
tue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
pheadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for indigestion, 
dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


(IN PRESS.) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD 
(Author of the “ Light of Asia”). 


In this poem, Jesus Christ is the “Tight of the 
World,” as Buddha is the “ Light of Asia.” 12mo, 
about 250 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This authorized edition will be printed direct from 
manuscript, now en route from Japan. The work 
will appear in America before it is issued in England. 
Ready this month. Mr, Arnold regards this as his 
greatest work. 


SAMANTHA *"ox° ae, 


A NEW 8TORY 
By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


This is Miss Holley’s latest and very best book; 
indeed, it makes one “‘ smile through tears.”” Saysa 
reader: “Samantha fairly outdoes herself.” Says 
BisHor Newman : “ It is irfesistably humorous and 
truthful; the best ofall that has come from her pen.” 
Square 12mo, Copiously and characteristically illus- 
trated by over 125 pictures. Price, cloth, $2.50. 





Education in Heroism, or our Hero Series, 
being 12 Biographies of 


12 AMERICAN REFORMERS. 
Epitrep sy CARLOS MARTYN. 


This unique series contains the biographies of the 
fellowing eminent Americans: Wendell Phil- 
lips, The Agitator ; Herace Greeley, The Editor 
(both ready); Herace Mann, The Educator; 
Wm. E. Dodge, The Christian Merchant; 
CharlesSumnmer, The Scholar in Politics; 
Heury Ward Beecher, The Pulpit Jupiter; 
Abraham Lincoln, The Emancipator; Dr. 
Ss. G@. Hewe, The Philanthropist; Wm, Lieyd 
Garrison, The Abdolitionist; John B. Gough, 
The Apostle of Cold Water; John G. Whittier, 
The Poet of Freedom ; and Frederick Douglass, 
The Colored Orator. 

This series will continue with the appearance of a 
new volume every sixty days until completed (the 
first two are now ready). Price, $1.50 per vol. Cloth, 
uniform 12mo. 








NOW READY. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
The Agitator. 


By CARLOS MARTYN 
(Editor of the Series of 12 American 
Biographies), 


In an appendix Is given in full three of Mr, Phillips’ 
masterpieces of eloquence ; viz., the famous lectures 
On The Lost Arta, the lecture on Daniel O’ Connell, and 
the Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard, 

Bisnop Potrsr: “ An overmastering temptation to 


turn aside from everything eise until I have 
finished iw 


JOHN WANAMAKER, P. M, GENERAL: “Am di 


Treasures for Teachers. 
sone ‘anna \ oo Musie Teachers: 
Cree Reeding 


i 2 3 
mr | Per 30c. 40c. 50c, 


Wor High Schools: 


Sona GREETING. By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts. ; 
$6 dozen. A good book, with the best of music. 


For Piano Teachers and thetr Pupils: 


yous ig Peopie's peeee Coll’n. 451 pieces. fo 
82 pieces. | 25 
hin Gollection, 66 pieces 
36 pieces. ) °* 
anist, 42 pieces. a 
iastical Pin Vol. 1. 44 pieces, | =X {oe 
Piano Classion Vol. 2, 31 pieces, | 22 | ; 
Sabbath Day 38 pieces. | 2=| 8 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 duets. | =§ 
Operatic Piano Collection. 190peras. ) = 
CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OOTAVO MUSIC. 7, different 


Sacred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc. Price generally not more 
than 6 to 8 cents per copy, and a few dimes 
buy enough for a society or choir. Send 
for lists. 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CO. H. Drrson & Co., J. E. Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y.City. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ENTIRELY UNIQUE! 


A periodical devoted exclusively to 


Sunday-Scheo! Entertainments. 











In ealithitieg the purchase of 
A New Sunday-school 
Music Book, 


bear in mind that “ Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday School,” Dr. Robinson’s new book, 
is not only universally considered 


The Best 

ever made, but 

(1) It is half as large again as most of 
the books, is bound in full cloth, will last 
ten years at least,—and costs the same as 
the reat, $35.00 prin 

2) We offera supply to any res 

sible school, on trial for io docks aiel 


Free of Charge, 


to be returned if not adopted. 
A single sample we 5 or 25 cents,— in 
stamps, if desired. Address 
THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York, 


é 





THANKSGIVING. 


tatn im. original recttatio il wee ae for 

n ns and songs, su e for 
Harvest time and Thanksgiving. Pri ts; 55 
cents per 


ice, 5 cen’ 
We have also issued two beautiful new 


THANKSGIVING ANTHEMS. 


Ne. 40 Bible Meuse, New York, and 141 
West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





orker, shoul chorister, and 8 
school wor r, should subscribe oe we thet mom ome 
gestive and helpful periodical, 


FESTAL DAYS. 
The two Christmas numbers now ready. 


PP oo. 11s a double number, containing two 
uggestions, five pages of ‘recitations, five of 


perenes and nd exercises, ft sok beieht 7s = twelve- 
fresh an resting. 
0 ce: ape $6.00 per hundred. os 
No. © auihainn 6 eaviaatieintnes cctvinn, 


CHRISTMAS VOICES 


which is full of fresh ideas, bright and easy music, 
and Wore features. A serviceof chimes. 5cents 
each ; $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, issued in January, will contain an Easter 


service 
~ No, No, 4 (March) will be a double Children’s Vay 
ao (April) will be a regular Children’s Day 


No. 6 (July) will be a double number, devoted to 
onary concerts and harvest home. 


Subscription price, 40 cents per year. Subscribe ——_ 


through your bookseller, or address * 
LORENZ & res DAYTON, OHIO. 
13 Cooper Institute, New York. 


TWO HARVEST EXERCISES. 


AUTUMN’S RESPONSE TO SPRING. New 
recitations and dialogues. By Marion Wrst. 
Music by J. E. TRowBRIDGR. 

HARVEST FRUITS. For the primary depart- 
ment. By Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

AMONG THE GARNERED SHEAYV by 
MARION WEsT, and TEN other Harvest Exerc 

_ Catalogues free. 

Price of each, 5 cents; §4 per hundred. 

THE PRIMARY CLUSTER.. Four exercises 
for primary department, by Miss WaxeELOocK, for 

ifferent seasons. 15 cents, postpaid. 
MENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, 
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with very great antiamotion.” 
Hon.  Aamate, 8. Hewirt: “Has th 


bas git 


charm of ro- 
. I do not page of key novel which 
iven me so much pleasure for many years, 
iT recommend all my friends to read 


GENERAL O. O. Howanp' “ Delights my heart.” 
Uv. & — Frye: “It is profoundly interest- 


Joun G. WurrTrer: “ Sincerely thank thee for thy 
excellent biography. » 
GRoRGR Wissen Curntts: “ Have read life of Phil- 
lips with the deepest sympathy.” 
Price, $1.50. Cloth, 591 pages, 12mo. 


HORACE GREELY, The Editor. 
By FRANCIS NICOLL ZABRISKY. 


In this biography the author has produced a work 
of singular fascination. 


THE PRINCETON Press: “* Whoever reads the book 
will not regret it as time misspent. ... Whoever 
misses ing it, and the knowledge which it 
conveys of an original and extrac char- 
acter, will suffer 

Tax Curcaco Post: “A avbeck which the young, es. 

y the boys, will surely read with interest 
and profit.” 

Tue BRooxtynN CrTizen : ‘So vividly portrayed as 
to give us a striking picture of the man.” 

Tue Sr. Lours Centar Baptist: “A very fresh, 
readable account of the life of this eccentric 
and remarkable man.’ 

Tux RICHMOND (Va.) CHRIsTIAN ApvocaTe: “ The 
poor 


y sitting wi ers 
one milk pan on the floor, each dipping 
out his porridge with hisown spoon n 
on the world with only his hands, his head, and 
is trade, at twenty; entering New York with 
a coarse irt, short pants, rough no 
stockt with a pack on his sh 


, and ten 

n his pocket ; and founding the mighty 
m +/—are so portrayed as to give us a 

striking picture of the man.” 

Price, $1.50. Cloth, 398 pages, 12mo. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN, 


A New Christmas Service, 
Comprising carols by Gzrne., Goss, Hues, Davis, 
and others, 

Price, 5 cemts; $4.00 per 100 copies, No samples 
Sree, Address all orders to 


1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | * 
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A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


ANTHEMS FOR CHOIRS. 
ye ial maak Mailed on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 E. oth St. Few York. 81 Randolph St. "Chicago. 


HILD SONGS. 
FOR PRIMARY CLASS lected by the 
Boston Primary Union. Price, D, New York Uaty $10 

















THREE MATCHLESS $$, MUSIC BOOKS: 


Happy Greetings. gn #0 


Sera 

Jewels of Praise. | 222050" 
Either of these have superior selections ‘for all occa- 

sions, the year round, Christmas included. 

ASA HULL, 15¢ Nassau Street, New York. 


“WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.” 


The finest Monthly issued forthe home. Eight 
nae Guaranteed circulation, over 40,000. 
by women for women. Cond ducted by Mrs, 
John Cameron, assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald. ‘Rate to new subscribers for 1891 Coadeeng 
balance of iw only 26c. in postage stamps ! 
for $1, it will be sent with Canada’s great twelve- 
page "weekly newspaper, THE WESTERN ADVER- 
pry = from now to end of 1891. Agents wanted, 


ADVERTISER PRINTING CO., London, Cagada. 











WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 
Short, simple, com peaten a co) method of 


Kinds, © accounts in banks and corporations of all 
ki —_ 


pe 


treasurer 
Cherch Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of an 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the 
URER’'s Gey, stati number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3. 
WHIPPLE Accounr BOOK CoO., 
Kansas City, ™ Mo. 


AN OWL MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed Linen Tripy of “An 
Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, An Book or 
Srr "and INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE OF STAMPING an Work Martr- 
RIALS, STAMPED GOODS, ABT 


Aadtess, 5. F INGALLS, nec, Mass. 


Right Out in Meeting. 


He read that invaluable book, “‘ Before an Audience ; 








or, The Usoat meveeiia Public Speaking,” by Nathan 
Sh a a forcible mse with great satis- 
faction. “It mocke to fi theories of elocu- 
| st. the A cents, post free. 
FUNK & "‘WAGNALIS, Pubs, 18 and 20 


ace, New York. 
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With New 
New Con 
Rise Atl 
0 or 
oes. Fhe 
ers’ Bible 
wince the 
Edition. Four edi- 
tions ;va 
ge 
e 
Tone 
all 
JaMEs Pi 
14 £16 Astor Place, 
NewYork, Agents. 





BUSHNELL’S 
PERFECT LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


See large advertisement in issue of September 
aac pace 








per 100. WARD & DRUMMOND, New eo PRESS REQUIRED. 
A new -school and venti w. 
SONG | 4.2 ons 8. Mynas. ‘New ideas, new Ne kee York, writes: T would hot have 
PRIZE #00 per do 7 tbe. mail. pa nny in -y &2- inalyood Wh "0 
Rana | Se Pe mere gnce 
BUDS AND 1 . BLOSSOMS. 
t EAFI ETS Sample package mailied, 
tes mail ‘ont cents. 7 coopENovGM & & CHOICE sy Dolized. 
WoaLom 122 Nassae St., N York. WORDLESS BOOK. alled for 18 eents. 





og HOIR LEADERS. | 
vineen. Staining anthomne “a io 


THE JOHN © 
The best music fos Bu -school 


$. $. Music, [is.cses, “une 


Yn mage, tne "perfect sna to all occasions. | = oto 
lars, 8.8.@ Pub. 


, Boston <& one 
LIVING | 


Hon. Jou~n Wax 
pub. by Jom» J. Hi 








iYMNS. 


To Toi arch St, et, Phila, Pe 














Address, H. ANGELL,3 Deurth Avonms. New York, 


““OXFORD” 


Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 











Have you yo Five a | Loeet g~F Miwway. 
vi 
ahd Hos They new." the mon popstar ebta's Wook 
ssi LOTHROP 00. Publishers, Boston. _ 
HAVE YOu ‘Boom cara UE? 
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su wml cosige the 
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THE 
LADIES” 
HOME 


JOURNAL 


For the coming 
season, will prove 
a delight to artis- 
tic Housekeepers 
or to any woman 
interested in 

Home 
Decoration, 

Artistic 
Needlework, 
Embroidery, 
and the newest 
creations in pretty 
things for the 
house. 

A few of the 
special features to 
be found in the 
Autumn numbers 
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Pretty T: nines pe Christmas Gi is 
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From the minds of such versatile decorative writers as Emma Morretr Tyne, 
Mary C. Hunoerrorp, Lina Bearp, and Emma M. Hooper, who will give a 
score of hints to women for making simple but pretty holiday gifts. 


S Things to Make for Fairs 








By Eva 


§ ffow to Make eorwt 





E NILEs, contains practical suggestions of value to every woman 
interested in Church Fairs or Festivals, 






We will mail the Journal fr-m now to January 1st, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, 
For $r. 00 FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January 1st, 1891 to January Ist, 1892. 
Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and inclu 
: as mee Kensington Art Designs” by JANE 8S. CLARK, of London. 


some 40 
by Mrs. AR 


TS owned by Mrs, Astor and other New York 


oates 


ee Foster Dae will describe, for the first 
time in print, the magnificent golden dinner sets 


families of wealth and fashion, many of the 
sets being valued at $50,000 each. 





Also, our hand- 
“Art Needlework Instructions,” 
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NEW MODEL HALL TV WRITER? 








= "Nationat T'Type Writer 
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tr Tgtrated Arion aS Marion Parma.” 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D, Wattles, oy of The pent 
bi in answer to an inquiry, wrote: . Job 


mn has success 
and you can put confidence in his statements,” 


Easitumte, SOE cor. pamphletto 8. 0.2 ernies bene 
sna hy ING... 
Pak hy i ce 








with references from 
pores BJ. oor TE THORPE, Newton Centre, 











INSURED BY USING THE 


SHERMAN “ KING” VAPORIZER, 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, 
Reliable. 
ALL IMPURE AND OFFENSIVE ODORS ABSOLUTELY 
REMOVED. 


Results in Lowell 
School Rooms. 


GEORGE F. LAWTON, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, writes: 

“The Sherman ‘King’ Vaporizer has 
been used in the Edson School-house in 
Lowell, in both auditoriums and sanitaries, 
All offensive smell, where the Vaporizer 
was applied, was destroyed or prevented, 
Many disinfectants have been employed, 
but have heretofore failed to remove this 
particular nuisance.” 

Each Vaporizer sold charged for use, No care 


except to replenish once in two - age at expense 
of 4 to 8 cents, according to sizes; 
$5.00, $8.00. 


$3.50, 
Mlustrated. pamphlet tree to al Address, 
SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia ‘or Chicago. 
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ts wanted e overzwhere. " 
pTAmRanTes As REE RESENTED. Send 5 Wanted. J.T. Hoadley’sNew Work WOULD ¥OU 10 a penne = Bs 
 MATIONAL TYPE-WRITER CO., some Br Local, Aastier vor | J.HAnBY DREGE Saas 
GENTS FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKS FG. CO., 134 Van Baren i, CAnbORERN 00. including plate. 
Beautifully Mlus- 00 oe A MONTH can be 4 We want anv AGEnr, 
page hew, Pictures imported $75.22 to $250.22 working for us. Persons comets te: 
7. WH ferred who can furnish « horse, and give their w sell our fine ‘HOLIDA due 8 Gil 
seen in. “Big sllers, Write quick aeret, cheteninen. moments tay be profitably 
precio shed 1,200 pps | emplored ol8e, oA Papa ibe iain St, iowne ad ies. | Sen W: ANTED ix: Attractive, 
. make 
NEWEDIHION OF PILGRIN'S PROGRESS | A GENTS cix7 tae Sec | Gutivraa books Gabiertas boon | <= the te to do 1. Terme to, pente she 
: ever made for A& xs. tance fs no yp, tt 
(sinew " sa CHRISTMAS BOOKS. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
a work of art, and sells on A | ods,” and ‘All Agents peal egg yp nage Rete 
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‘PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











fmt 3g rates, fr for C.. oid or new * new Ann 
COPY, one ar. $1.50 
Snecopy five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
0 Stu- 


‘a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, 
sapplies wi 

at yearly club rates: 

For number spares (seers than one) mailed 


to individual $1.00 each. 
rene & Meee co es ina to one 
sperm 6 A pac thus sent is addressed 


ite eparace names can be written or 
da, be ordered sent y 
eet a be rare 
Saeed tentahe five copies can thus 

es club should all go to one post-office 


almmoven in const WP where a portion oe teachers of a 


the sae matter from one post-o: , and 
pale apeme ps theirs from another, 
the pdm yrds sad axeaotingly. 

FREE COPIES. One fr free copy additional, will be 


allowed for ev ee for ina club of either 
chareetee. oy es cannot 
Setar ame eave ees os 


i 4 be made at an + ¥ fy 
ibscriptions to e: the same time 


the club as Criginally | Sie sate. to 
du: only a n of the 
y eae 


are open 

ie oars ibe at = for a length of 
papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Members of patknrs ciate do not 
e o clu iO not 
, but any Sade ma have his paper 
to an individual address, 
by ing cents, the difference in the price of the 
v subscriptions, or may order an extra 
the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
three cents a week med a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three mon 
asking to bave the direction of a paper 
ale a ay be careful to name, not only the ~~ 


have this priv: 


a coun 
einen, is renewed by some other 
than the one who sent the hag subscript 
blisher by stating fon, 


fuch person will oniee® ey: 
formed Lt a yaad es the place of the one 
paper will — Lt any to wey py mavens 


meters club rei h invariab rial be ‘huctateaed ¢ at the 


ion, Renewals should 
Ka ye 


co ea of on po y ene tssue of the 
able the ers of a school to examin 
went , Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Su: School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal’ Postal Vaio jon at 
fhe t lowing rates, which include poster 
‘Two of more co Spies, one year, 6 shillings h. 
. 6s ngs eac 
ministe rand missionaries, 1 
——— one = more copies, 6 shillings wg 
aaee wens one or —- ee 
j one time, an ey wil 
aerate singly t to the Teo fh aeidual nddrennes, orina 
j address, whichever may be preferred 
the eeseibern 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, £. C., will emt Yearly 
or yi gay subscriptions at the above rates, the 
at AQ ed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
BAIBY’'S 


CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 





eit, will be be 















R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and 

venting minor blemishes and inherited skin 

ming chronic, CurrcuRA MEDICATED 

TorLeT Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
o skin soap yet pre 

of the skin, 


parts activity to the oil ds and tu 
pad furnishi to. an outlet fo for an wholesome , tubes 
which, if re sr ealodel diehae blackheads, 
flushes and ane complexional rations. 
; Its gentle wie — aceon tH on these natural 
gy e ‘eeps the r transparent, 
nom, ° Kea. — and healt, and prevents rough, red, 
an 

Sold Grocywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 

Porrer Drue anp CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM prevented by Conan fascists our 














ARM AIR FURNACES 


BHO VEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
® VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For Infornmarion Apr To Your Srtam furte 
on Furnace Deacer on SEND for ttiustAATED 
PaMPwietT Maieo Face 


row CU EER & WARREN CO. 


GO. CLEVELAND. BosTON . NEW YORR. 

















Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that 
you wantleft. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 
your oe while you wait. 
Pearline is a harmless powder. 


It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to ‘do with- 


out it. 
Beware of imitations. 209 Kinane. PYLE, N.Ve 


LADY AGENTS 








mia Wels an ERE 


1: na N Me a 
WESTERN on St. Louis, Me 
Dr. WaARNER’s CELEBRATED CorRa- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 




















Hypophosphites 
aan Lime and Soda. 
po... ae ove are emulsions and congeiom, 
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food, inerenann 
nervous 
creates new 
nates the wi 
FLESH, 


NERVE, 
tion is far superior to all other para- 
tions Lal yo nt Oil; it = many imitators bet no 


Ofek ‘aan oo paiias i} e 

Se pkgs vv Und reas ae 

BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


equals. The results following its use are its recom- 
tengations. Be sure, as you _—— yet health, and 
aut ee genuine. Manufactured o nly by Dr. Aexr. B. 
ilbor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sol by all Greggs. 
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The Model Bodice ts manufactured _with 
material, and is boned with Genuine Whale’ 
torchon lace on the white goods, 
trimming, and gives a yA finish, besides pen 


neck. th mak: it smooth 
nae Te wins la cinch ane [mo wale, Bo Gast} to and incindine (or walt, 2best.) 





Style k Regular Length [8 in. U. A. White American Coutil, Bone Buttons, 1.75. 
qo Leong Waist 9 im. U. A. sd a +4 
{ *. 7 Length (8 im. 1. A. “« Fine Jean Pearl « 2.25. 
« eR ar Lomgth Sin. Ula. Biack “4 Busey “ 2.75. 
. ves tome Watee He ae “ « “ “ 3.00. 


Te etteenh cn cetabat oes anain 


Send waist measu 
Bodi ll be sent by mail, 





satisfactory. Th*y are 





PATENTS. *2.222* 


and our catalogue will tell you who has 
- can ueae @ Cb, 62 


halebonme. The yokes 
and black silk trimming on the binck goods. A 


postage , on m refanded if they are not 
bly gold in your bow, but aniewus ito mave trouble of of Ae send end us your address, | fh 


@ means of mane Se yous set neatly around the 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—-<>- —— 
DESPISED AND REJECTED. 
[Christina G. Rossetti.] 


My sun has set, I dwell 

In darkness as a dead man out of sight; 

And none remains, not one, that I should tell 
To him ane, evil plight 

This bitter night. 

I will make fast my door, 

That hollow friends may ‘trouble me no more. 


“ Friend, open to Me.””—Who is this that calls? 
Nay, I am deaf as are my walls: 

Cease erying, for I will not hear 

Thy cry of ope or fear. 

ers were dear, 

Others forsook me: what art thou indeed 
That T should heed 

hy lamentable need ? 

ungry, should feed, 

Or stranger, lodge thee here? 


“Friend, My feet bleed. 

Open thy door to Me and comfort Me.” 
I will not open, trouble me no more. 
Go on thy way footsore, 

I will not rise and open unto thee. 
“Then is it nothing to thee? Open, see 
Who stands to plead with thee. 

Open, lest I should pass thee by, and thou 
One day entreat My face 

And how] for grace, 

And I be deaf as thou art now. 

Open to Me.” 


Then I cried out upon him: Cease, 

Leave me in peace : 

Fear not that I should crave 

Aught thou may’st have. 

Leave me in peace, yea trouble me no more, 
Lest I arise and chase thee from my door. 
What, shall I not be let 

Alone, that thou dost vex me yet ? 


But all night long that voice spake urgently : 
“ O ~ to e.” 
ing in mine ears: 
ri Rise, let Me in.” 
Pleading with tears : 
“Open to Me, that I may come to thee.” 
While the dew dropp’d, while the dark hours 
were cold : 
“ My feet bleed, see My face, ’ 
See My hands bleed that bring thee grace, 
My heart doth bleed for thee,— 
Open to Me.” 


So till the break of day: 

Then died away 

That voice, in silence as of sorrow ; 

Then footsteps echoing like a sigh’ 

Pass’d me by, 

Lingering footsteps slow to pass, 

On the no op 

I saw upon the 

Each footprint mark’d in blood, and on my door 
The mark of blood forevermore. 





AN UNRECOGNIZED PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


{From the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook’s “ American 
Spiders and their Spinning-Work, » Vor IL.j 

In speaking of the enemies of spiders, 
we have thus far omitted one of the most 
determined and destructive—man himself. 
But it will be observed that I have been 
peor yn of the natural enemies of spiders, 

in my opinion man cannot reasonably 
be el among these, His hostility to 
the various families of the spider world 
is not only without reason, but is against 
reason. Itis an example of indulgence 
in a prejudice which has long been fos- 
tered by ignorance, and which, I am 
thankful to record, is yielding before the 
light of modern science. 

In truth, the ) era is not only a harm- 
less creature as far as man is concerned, 
but is, on the contrary, a most helpful 
one to him in many respects. She is one 
of those checks established in the econ- 
omy of nature against the insects whose 
presence would make the world wellnigh 
uninhabitable to the human species, .. . 
We thus see that man is not only indebted 
to Arachne for protection to his own per- 
sonal safety oad. comfort, but also for the 
protection of his forests, fruit-orchards, 
gardens, and fields. Indeed, the whole 
vegetable world may well join with man 
in a tribute of gratitude to a creature 
whose service is so eminently useful. 

Surely, in view of these facts, we need 
not hesitate, through fear of being charged 
with undue enthusiasm, to. declare the 
spider a universal philanthropist. She 
labors unceasingly to check the increase 
of a horde of tiny insect enemies which 
else would banish the human species from 
many parts of the earth. Nor does she 
make reprisals of any sort for all this ser- 
vice. She never attacks fields, harvests, 
vineyards, and orchards, like beetles, 
agate , and various other insects in 





nEDeou ‘STRRST, | Seeren. 3 MARS. 


and larval state ; she never 
prath upon the goodies in ladies’ kitchens 


[Vol. XXXIL, No. 4, 




















and pantries, as 
pe not torment and afflict by cutti 
ercing, sawing, 3 and pumping, +d buzz- 
g, hamming, and blowing, like the mos- 
oa and house-fly, to say nothing of less 
esirable denizens of the entomological 
Kingdom, An occasional (and doubtful). 
“spider bite” one does hear of at rare 
intervals; @ harmless cobweb here and 
there in a cranny or corner of one’s house, 
—that is all that can be charged against 
her. Yet this useful aranead is despised, 
pag persecuted, and slain with a 
hardly shown against any other crea- 
=< except the snake. No; man is nota 
“natural” enemy of the spider, but an 
enemy by @ culture most unnatural and 
unreasonable, . What stupid ingrates men 
are = found! “ What fools i a mor- 
tals 7 





F the average height of 
an Estey Orcan is ‘six 
feet, the - combined 

height of all the Estey Or- 
Gans which have been sold 
Take 
the 49 highest mountains on 


would be enormous, 


this continent, pile them on 
top of one another; add 33 of 
the highest mountains in the 
Old World; then add 54 of 
the highest structures, in- 
cluding the tallest pyramids, 
the cathedrals, and monu- 
ments ; «add four times the 
average width of the Ama- 
zon River, and cap the 
whole with the famous Eiffel 
Tower, and your great pile 
would be 892 feet short of 
the pile of Estzy Orcans,'\ 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Th catalogue free. 
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we: is the FAME and 
POPULARITY of 


bee. ¥ 500,000 People in the 


food ‘condensed by a cold process, by 


Sn 


BOVININE 





Daily Growing in Every 
State in the Union, and 
United States Take it During Last 


Year? BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not 
assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable 
féod, BECAUSE Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts 
pronounced useless for food. BECAUSE BOVIMIMNE is the only raw meat 


are by all authorities 


which ALL the nutritive elements of 


selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 

















MAGIC es 


: Manufact’s Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., New 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


© are 
to know 


you eatne PAGE 
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oak Tie 





We are Manufacturers of, Im 






MOoOINTOSH 
Battery and Optical Co., 
148 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


LANTERNS & VIEWS sath asiea. 


HARBAOH & O0., 809 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 








1 costing less than one centacup. It is 
Aalial ishing. strensthening, EA- 





SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. : 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 ¢ 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin BS mys ead Put u ‘ta 
tin cans at 75c. STEPHE WHITMAN 
inventors and only manufacturers, Pulledelphia Pat 


WE MAIL FREE 


gE. W. HOXT & 











to any address a 
sample vial of 
RUBIFOAK 


vored, 
6o., Lowell, Mass. 

















Waseline. 


For a One-Dollar Bill sent us by mail, we will 
Geliver ! free pas all toany person in the United 
Btates, all of th 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline............ op 
One nce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. 

One of Vaseline Cold Cream........... 
One eof Vaseline Camph 
aa Sens tviacinneee asic aid 
e ‘aseline xq 
One two-ounce bottle of of White Vaseline. senqeetse cio 
wu. $1.10 
Or, for postage stamps, any single article at the price 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
24 State Street, New York. 


Tee. 
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e following articles carefully packed: |, 








A Perfect Art Album, me, cootaining 

FREE! twenty-four pda ~ ay I Pheto- 
ting Tem and 

BN svocelpepy youraddress, 

“SHasiee 8 , Boston, Mass. 
1 THE PERFECTION soefocates 
CANDLES are 

H =. are 
and oa Wrequale, Pinas 1S 4 OTHERS, 


Church, Lodge, 






West 14th Str New York. 


6 
AGENTS.{ 1026 Arch ‘Street, Philadel 
{ N. E Fur Go. Minneapolis, 





BAXTE ERC. SWAN 
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Fu. UR N ITU R 
Beatingn, But 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


3 c. Rane a a COMPANY, 
Dean Street, Philadelphia — 


Bee te FOR SUNDAY- “SCHOOLS. 


to $10, Silk or merino. I 




















































Manufasterers, 34/1 Broadwa 
MARIBALL FIELD & 00, , CHICAGO, W 











THE O 


Perfect Substitute ae Mother’ s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
mm CHOLERA INFANTUM anv TEETHING, 
‘A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


SEMD Seer Sos Corence Lacaine 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mase, 











FOR those vlibia profit for idle funds, 
our Guaranteed Mortgages and 
6 per cent, Debentures are very attract- 
ive, They rest on improved productive 
Kansas City real estate worth treble their 
face, and constantly increasing in value, 
besides the Company’s $350,000 paid« 
up Capital, Investigation solicited, 


General Offices: 
Hustep BurILpinc, Kansas City, KANSAS, 
New York Manager, Philadelphia Managers, 
¥. E. Marg, Auburn, N.Y. B. F. Grann & Som. 





ili rice-l 
©. MALT & 60528 nend (gr ad Bh, Phaiia., 


px ,PANNERS and FLAGS 
Societies, Guilds, etc. 
Poiledeiphia, ‘Send for lilaatiated price iste. 








FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-se 
siScO 0 'BROS., ‘6. Baltimore, Md. 
illustrated catalogue, 


r~ WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


$t,506;000 TRUST CO. $ib0,000 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
Branch, Oem? s: fisite Bag » Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
St., N.Y. Chey; Rialto Ba , Boston; Bullitt Bag., 
Phil'a, Pa.t 9 Cornhill and "Lioyds, London, Eng 












PANELED The a yt 
METAL Son oe 
CEILINGS isn asaseneet hoe Teen. 

2 THE CREAT 
.|4. i CHURCH oro 
a3 FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 








phia, Pa. 


Of Solid “p Merrill Trust 
6% unsae | 225228 7 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities, Boston, 





Wapees Png | AGENCY, 
Has great experience in in foaming mo: in Le ams 
for persons ne Bast. All loans made 
Maths nee to renters, C70 r cent. rp Foy 
years. For details and references, write for elt eircular. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
ladelphia. 





“« oes and 310 Walnut Street, Phi 





Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of ite operation, address the 
» giving your age. 





BARGAINS: WALL PAPER 


aaa 





iene SEELEY’S Hard Rubb 


Trusses eure Rupture 3 Pt cura- 
teal Treatment 


book, mailed on a 
CO., PHILA a appear 





ooo 


MORAL 





Every Good 


should send for flustrated 
eee een areal” Boek Steel Uooking Utenaila, 





ae et 10° 


-INSURE 


McSHANE BEI BELL ta mee 
Bost BELLS 
Tay EW 


Best qeatty Bells for Churches, Chi 


paper. 

RB: Sse 9 errata 
VAN reas & TIFT. Cineinuati.O. 
i : | 































‘Puomoupar soups $ AND OTHER INVESTMENTS 
alto BAN ES. PAN SER Sts. 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Paik 
ure of A ig neverknown. Bestall-th oyear ———_ 
theworld. Soilada to all kindsof farmi 

of water. Low ces, and unusual! 
C. E. Siumoms, Vand Com. C.aN.Ww. 


TOOLS i 








be 
’y, Chicago, Ill, 


ME R, CUNNINGHAM, & & (0, 











UO raiLapeurnra, ee: 
Chest Catalogue, 


$2 


IN THE. TRAVELERS. 























































“NOW-A-DAYS TRUTH IS NEW.” 
Have you heard the latest news? 
“ Everybody praises : 
SAPOLIO.” 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 
*s in your next house-cleaning. 


a he tbe 
noun manufact 











DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 8% Broadway, New York. 


Underwear, etc., etc. 


Mention this paper. 


O'NEILL'S, 
6th pa 20th to 2ist Street, New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, 2 Rich Millinery, 
Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Furnishings, 
House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and Misses’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE .—We are now booking names for our Handsomely 
Illustrated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed 
free to any address. Send us your name at once, as the edition is limited. 








Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
Grad jaal eget ae 


Send fer explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalegte and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly atvended to. 


Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo, 


887 and S880 Broadway, New Yerk, 


Hotase} iid Chestnut Se. Philadelpain, Pa 


~ 








NEW OIL PAINTINGS 
WATER, COLORS 


LI 
from all parts of the wor 
all materiais. ZX 


Casts of Barye’s Lions, Tigers, Bears, etc. 
JAMES § 8. EARLE & SONS, 
CHESTNUT STREET. 





Hosiery, Underwear, 
Men’s Furnishings, 
Gloves. 


To make it possible for customers to 
purchase these goods by mail as easily 
as if they visited the store in person, 
we are issuing, this season, a handsome 
Catalogue of these Departments. It is 
the most complete catalogue of its kind 
that has yet been sent out. 

It will be mailed free to any address, 
until the edition is exhausted. Send 
your name and address at once. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 





HUGHES seencuaxr 


MULLER, 


For the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 





* FIT GUARANTEED 
id cu ° 
1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
a ‘Ss Rob So. Dre. 
the or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY, Co. 
Broadway, Ni iow ‘York; 
2 West i4th St, 
109 State Street, Chicago; 
aes ui Boctid Av. 0. 
251 Race St., quuevelant 
g@ Send for price-list. 








ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
An illustrated wns L—wg= to everybody, will 
be sent FREE. address plainly on 
postal, to Box 551, » i — — 

FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 








Boy: 


Strong and Excellent in Every Way. 
Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent. 
FASHIONABLE PATTERNS, 


are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rot Fant, uits and Overeoa 


cee HEB oS SEES Not BEE ae,» 


gen oy 15 Se 





by mal tony aren Address all mail to 
headquarters 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, Eliot Street. 


G06 Washington Ot., aad 249 Washington ®t, Boonen, Mase. 
ig Bow Jon. ge Penne, A 
yg 


aa See! 


ae Sie 











" QULLLILTITILTTTE ELST 


Fs 
éZ 





\ =. 
\ SN 
* ‘ 
S aN 
N) tH Sf 
S LJTEELPENS | § 
NY 2A 
‘ Are the Best | § 
N samples of the leading numbers will N 
\ be sont FREE on of return % 
SSS IN 
(eiiiigihihhdihhiiithn 








SEA SHELLS. 
o> 


$1.00. 
60c.; 2 Ibs., $1.00. 
Scent, actual 





e Absolutely Pure. 
A cregm of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


MATTHEWS. 
We are Reliable Dealers in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Also COLORED SILKS and SURABRS, in the 
mewost weaves and colers, from 50 certs and 


NEW: FALL GOODS 


Arriving daily from all parts of the world, 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


os eae have opened pad eeiee 2 F pm eA relations st Tes 
he. Sunday 


we want, to add you to the list of” rad 
patrons, and 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


stock and large sales make it 
possible Sor us to sell at very low prices. A successful 
experience of fifty-three years in business is a guar- 
antee of our knowledge and ret, i a Our store 
fivé stories, each floor 100x175 ooh is fi 3 with 
carefully selected from all mar 

wants, in the widest range of av. quality oan id variety, —all 
at lowest pce. Sampuies eerfally sent upon 


a) 
“Bar Object 18 is to doa gd business with people 
all parts of our coun’ 


0 MATTHEWS 8 SOKS 


“ ORTICELLI Wash 
Silk. Unfading Dyes. 











ver al Soar 





This ts the 


best way to buy your Wash Silk, 
e clea, prevents 


The spool keeps the silk 





shop-weer, and saves your time. This is 

also the best size tor most kinds of fanc 

work. Buyers should look for the size E 

and the brand ** Corticelli”? on one end of 
the spool; on the other the words ** Wash 

Silk--Fast a Snel capes, Enter- 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Bunn, C Ces big Louis, Cincinnati, 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 

rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 

Boston Bond 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 

send 8 two-cent stamps for 


nen ——— samples of 


sesh nish ek paper representing over 250 


which" we “ EL 
ee ake De.. pte 
Bepress often cheaper. in Street, bus. 


QLD COINS WANTED. 

















Dates 
ist a. those you have, en- 
stamp for iculars. be woi 


rth many 
a ne, to you. t * 
Wat thinner, P.0,. Box boas, Boston, vines. 
If you are interested in 
PuaAnse, or ROSES, 
RITE THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Westgrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


about the best Seeds them sens 
We ATLER BURPEE SOO. 

















charge for postage 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 


Pa. 
ANTI-COLD-WEATHER CLUB ofsempo"ncc: 
hotel Fates, and 
Poprred pen As mete peyote, he 
Join. Write 0. M. CROBBY, 9 Franklin St., N 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should 





, however, a: = aiicliiiaees of » oasty nas Sk pach Gandlinn Se heninghnanily season 


the publisher will refund to subscribers aay money that they lose thereby. 
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